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Honey 
Containers 


Friction-top pails, glass jars, five- 


678 


gallon cans, paper and wood cases 
for comb honey, and A Grade tin 
paste. 

Take care of your hon 
the 


We can supply you when your 


HONEY. 


ey customers through entire 
year. 


crop is sold. 
EARLY ORDERS for bee 


plies. Assemble your supplies dur- 


sup 


ing the quiet months. Early order 
effect October 1. 


discounts in 


J M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 North Cedar Street, 
LANSING, MICH. 
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My and Ab’s financial has got one ad 
don’t effect at all 
millionaire’s anywhere. 


vantage as drout and 
better than 
It runs even. We allays come out the same 
at the end of the season and can rely on 
it every We aint ever disappinted. 
There aint no paniecks with us or no finan 
We 


time. 


any 


time 


cial sprees. know just where we are 
at all the We don’t 
financial wise at all. So the drout is just 
the same as though it hadn’t been only 
for the ereek and the mush rats bein dried 
out gone. That’s depressin, but it 
aint financial Me Ab 


have just set and set in his barn this sum 


worry none 


and 


worry really. and 


mer and smoked and talked over old 
huntin days and coonin nights and let 
the drout troubles general and financial 


hullabaloo just go up in our pipe smoke. 
Fall and winter, 1930, finds us just as 
good as ever, while most everybody else 
is stomachaching about hard times and 
the drout and what’s goin to happen. But 

(Continued 682.) 
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State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for th: 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear 
ed H. G. Rowe, who, having been duly swort 


according to law, deposes and says that he is 
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Culture, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
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_ I Will Save You Money : 
OX 


Send me a list NOW of : 
what you are going to : 
need for next year, and : 
| will be pleased to quote : 
you FREIGHT PRE- - 
PAID to your station. : 





My prices are very low : 
= Walter 3. Belg, syamy. out owt = --- but not too low to : 
= give you the very best quality. 





= 5--CYPRESS standard 10-frame dovetailed hives com- 
: plete with metal covers, inner covers, bot- $| O 9 5 


= tom boards and soft white pine frames - 
: F. O. B. Houma 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Gulf Coast 
Bee Co. 


Houma, Louisiana 
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Osu 


| Honey Markets | 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October.) 


In southern California, the market situation 


continues dull, with very little export demand 
from Germany and light demand from Great 
Britain. Local beekeepers who are financially 


able to do so are holding their honey in the 
hope that prices will increase as the season ad- 
vances. Large lot are reported to have 
brought orange, water white, 8-8 %c, few lower, 


sales 


and smal! lots direct to bottlers high as 9c; 
extra white, 74%-8c; white, 7-7%c; few lower; 
light amber, 5-6c; white sage, 7c; sage-buck 
wheat, extra light amber, 5%c; small lots high 
as 6¢ light amber to amber, 5c; light amber 
buckwheat, 4%c; white lima bean, 5%4c. White 
sage comb honey has sold at $6.00 per case. 
sSeeswax continues dull and unchanged at 18 


20c per Ib few fancy lots, high as 25c per lb. 


In Pacific Northwest the crop of fireweed 
honey in some cases is only 30 per cent of nor 
mal, and in a number of districts 50 per cent, 


though occasionally reaching 100 per cent, and 
the honey is not as heavy in body as expected 

In the Intermountain region shipments of 
honey so far have been largely confined to dis 
tressed lots, and beekeepers who can afford to 
hold their honey are doing so in expectation 
that prices will advance later. Large lots of ex- 
tracted white sweet clover and alfalfa have 
been sold at 5%-6e per lb.; some 5-5%c, but 
many beekeepers are holding for 6%-7e per Ib. 
Ton lots have moved at 6-7%c per Ib.; 60s, 
7-9c per lb.; small pails, 8-10c per lb. Fancy 
and No. 1 comb honey quoted at $3.50-4.00 per 
case; No. 2 and choice, $3.00-3.25; dark, $3.00 
per case, with some comb honey reported of 
fered at following prices: extra fancy, $3.00 
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who are joiming us 
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package bees and 
season is approach 
better prepared to 
and service, Pure 
weights, freedom 
arrival and com- 


High quality 

queens, Another 
ing and we are 
give greater values 
Italian full 
from safe 


bees 


disease, 


plete satisfaction guaranteed. No or- 
der too large or too small. Let us 


quote you on any number for spring 
delivery 


Will continue to furnish queens dur 
ing November at $1.00 each. 
Beeware and Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation 


Lewis 
Non-sag 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 



































BEE CULTURE 
3.25; fancy, $2.75-3.00; choice, $2.50-2.75 per 
case. In Idaho, frost killed most of the honey 
plants two weeks ago, but most colonies have 
sufficient stores for winter, In Utah, frost is 
holding off and bees are still getting a little nec- 
tar and pollen where rain does not keep them in 
the hive. The crop on the whole, however, is 
even less than was anticipated a month ago 
and will fall below 50 pounds to the colony, 
it is reported 

Red River Valley 


November, 1930 


of North Dakota and Min 


nesota: Recent showers which have fallen late 
ly in this section will benefit the remaining 
sweet clover plants. Killing frosts were re 


ported two weeks ago. Bees are fairly strong in 
number but many will need to be fed for win- 
ter stores. Beekeepers who can do so are holding 
their honey for better prices, but little change 


appears in the market during the past two 
weeks. Sales reported of large lots of white 
sweet clover, white to water white, at 7-8%ec 
per lb.; small pails, 8%-10c, few higher. Comb 


honey reported sold at $4.00 per case. In South 
Dakota, due’to the late honey flow the crop this 
year is more nearly normal than in many of 
the other states in this part of the country. 
3 generally in fine condition and heavy 


sees are 
in stores. Extracting is said to be about two 


thirds over. Sales reported of white to water 
white extracted, car lot, 5%c; ton lot, 6%ec; 
60s, 8-8'42c; small pails, 10c per lb. In Iowa, 
western part of the state, the crop is bet 
ter than that of last year, but in eastern lowa 
it is decidedly short of normal. The local de 
mand has been fairly good, but few outside 
shipments have been reported. 

SUMMARY Rains and warm weather dur 
ing the past six weeks have been generally fa- 
vorable for a good fall flow from aster, golden 
rod, et« and in man sections the flow as 
sumed record-breaking proportions, with sur- 


plus available in some cases, Feeding, therefore 





Dress Your Honey 


IN OUR QUALITY 


Containers and Wrappers 
AND SAVE MONEY 


2%-lb. cans, per reship. ease of 24..$1.05 
21%4-lb. cans, per carton of 100. 3.80 
5-lb. pails, per reshipping case of 12. 1.05 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 3.15 
5-Ib. pails, per carton of 100. 6.25 
10-Ib. pails, per reshipping case of 6. .80 
10-Ib. pails, per carton of 50 a 1.55 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each. 35 
60-lb. square cans, per case of lean.  .60 
60-lb. square cans, per case of 2 cans 1.05 
24-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.25 


16-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.00 
F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 

AEPPLER “DISPLAY’O” 
HONEY WRAPPERS 


COMB 


too 00 tooo 
For 44%x1% sections.$1.10 $4.95 $9.80 
For 44%x1% sections. 1.20 5.40 10.70 
For 4x5x1% sections. 1.20 5.40 10.70 


Comb-honey packaging machines, ea. $8.75 


Write for prices on shipping cases. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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s less necessary tl usual. Due to late brood ey it this thon iltthough occasional tot ure 
rearing colonies are going into winter quarters still going to Germany Prices in many areas 
stronger in bees than customary. The late rains are even lower than those of last year, in spite 
were a help to next year’s honey plants where of the crop shortage, which would normally be 
those had not already died out Even though expected to increase the demand and raise the 
the crop has been one of the shortest in many market price. Wrapped comb honey is moving 
years, the market situation does not improve fairly well, but there eems to be no interest 
Local demand is fairly good in many areas, but in unwrapped comb. The beeswax market con 
large lot inquiry has been slow. Great Britain tinues at a very low level with the demand dor 
appears to be the best foreign market for hon mant 
= - $4 _ & OH = =. 
~. Monthly Report of Honey Producers  ~- 
Early in October we sent the following questions to honey producers 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producer (2) At what price 
has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (earload or less) in your locality dur 
ng the past month for (a) extracted honey, per Ib (b) comb hone faney and No. 1, per caset 
3}. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5 tb. pails, or other 
retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails! (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per caset 4, What is 
the retail price to consumer in your locality of (a) extracted honey it » tb. pail or other retail 
packages in terms of 5-lb. pails! (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section ». llow is honey 
now moving on the market in your locality Give answer in one vord i low fair or rapid 
6. What is the condition of coloni« for winter in your locality as compared with normal, consider 
ng the number and age of bes and the upply of stores? Give answer in per cent, 7. What is the 
condition of the honey plant for next ison in our locality a compared with normal Giive an 
swer in per cent, 8 Hlow dot the number of colont to be wintered in our lo ! compare with 
that of last year Give answer in per cent, The answers are tabulated below 
Pet Large lot To grocer Retail Move (% Plant No 
state Name old } t Coml hixt Comb kext Coml ment cond. eond. col 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts 9 06! $40. $25... Pais 100.100, .100 
irl j. Johnsor 1 0 76 
Calif L. I Andre 1. i 5 110 
Calif M. H. Mendl« r ’ I ‘ (¢ but 
( ‘ 0. | Adcoch f 07! f ‘ f I ! , Lov 
( J 4 Greer ] ) f j ] hair lf 100 110 
( r Allen Lathan ] ( ! i hair 126 70 LOU 
Fla ( ( Cook f f ; i LOU 
Fla I Hewitt { i ‘ Ja bof LOU 
Ga J J. Wilder ( i Mais or 
nd | ( Johnsor j iO) 1.0 l { hai Lot / Lot 
Ind I S. Miller ( i | J 90 
i J Smith if 1.6 ba ] 100 ut 
" } G Br ( f I ! LOY 10 
va } ( erda if i 4 ; 1 Sie }2¢ 76 90 
Lowa W S Pangburr ae } ! ‘ Y 90 
Kar IF. Garner 7¢ 1H y2 27. . Fair ot Lot 12! 
Kar J Nininge ] i 67 i I r ] 100 lit 
K I ( \ 7° uf ! f 10¢ 
La E ©. Dav 4( ( of ; >_> 
Me 0 Grif 1 ‘ por 11¢ 
M« = ( ( ker ] ( ‘ 
M ich D. Bart t J ’ ] 10¢ 
i ’ } Lt i kt vr | a ‘ i } 4( 1O¢ 
M ich » Tow nd Fair aL 
Viner . A . ‘ 4 j 10¢ 
{ J M } r i f 4 i yf 106 
‘ } G tor 10¢ 
J } ( ( ’ } ’ ‘ 1O¢ 
& M ; a f 7 , Fais o 
Y. « . 1 : 101 
} ‘ er - 4 ( 1. ~ 1of 
® ( ( myar } r 9! 
( Mart ) 4 } ’ 104 
( Engle f 4.4 22..% 9 
) } f Jot 
y " f Slov or 10¢ 
} 4 4 j , 6( 9 
kla Hen. er y 10¢ 
r ( i - 4 } r - of o 
f } ¥ of 
D r Fair 11 
ie : > Weir n oc 
pa : 5 y 9 
' ‘ , : - b+ 
r} f j ot 9% 
( f f j 1¢ 
ar a4 4 + Keir x 96 
' ( n4 4 j - 9 
‘ ( ‘ f t , or 
. ‘ Grit 9 ‘ 
vv Ve a vi « > r Z( o¢ 
™ } Franc Kf . y ) of 
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To New York State 


Beekeepers 


Why spoil GOOD HONEY by packing 
it in a POOR PACKAGE? 


We carry a good stock of the BEST 
cans, pails, jars, labels, cartons and ship- 
ping cases. We give you BETTER QUAL- 
ITY at LOWER PRICES. Send for our 
list! 

We offer you the most COMPLETE line 
of EXTRACTORS and EXTRACTING 
EQUIPMENT. There is a ROOT EX- 
TRACTOR to fit every need and every 
pocketbook. Let us help you select the 


proper extractor and equipment! 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


We Are in the 
Market to Buy 


Fancy comb honey in 414x41,x 
1% sections, carloads and local 
shipments. (We will furnish our 
shipping cases free.) 

Extracted Honey—White clover 
and amber, 60-lb. cans or bbls. (We 
will furnish the containers cheap.) 

Send us a sample and name your 
price freight prepaid to Cincinnati. 
We pay promptly on receipt of ship- 
ment. 

Have your wax made into Wired 
Hercules Brood Foundation, “Built 
Like a Bridge.” 





The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl and Walnut Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 67 


not me and Ab nor Mel Prite ard. We 
run even. Praps I orter say our lovin 
wives don’t run so even as me and Ab in 
a drout season when lawns are dried up 
and no gardenin, and that makes some 
difference in the huose. But it don’t over 
in Ab’s barn and that’s where life hits the 
high peaks any ways. 
* * °* 

Speakin of Mel, reminds me as how he 
has let me and Ab into a new partnership 
since there werent no bumblebees this 
summer. We went over to his house Sun- 
day before last. It was a nice day and 
we found him munchin an apple sittin on 
a chicken coop in the edge of the orchard. 
We talked bees and owls and skunks and 
carp and comin huntin season, and then 
got down to business on New Zealand 
white rabbits. We saw some out in his pig 
yard and asked him how about it. He says 
I’ll tell you about it exactly. It seems he 
got the rabbit fever—not telluremy—and 
sent and got some N. Z. whites and in 
June had about 20 young rabbits. Then 
they began to die off, and he bought every 
remedy the pet stock papers ever adver- 
tized and every kind of feed and changed 
their pens and sprayed ’em every day. 
Yet they kept dyin. So he finally got dis- 
gusted with the nine that was left and 
chucked ’em over in the pig yard «nd 
didn’t care whether the pigs eat ’em or 
they died natterel. The only thing he 
didn’t expect was that they would live. 
Well, sir, says Mel, from the day they 
were thrown in the pig pen they begun 
gettin better. They eat just what the 
pigs did and nothin else—garbage, table 
leavins, et cet., and had nothin the pigs 
didn’t and slept in the pig pen. Now look 
at ’em. There aint nine healthier rabbits 
livin, and I want to tell you their fur is 
about as good as chinchilly and their 
hides are as tough as a woodchuck’s. They 
are the best breed there is, and next sum- 
mer we will start the Hog-Rabbit Cor- 
poration of America. We’ll feed ’em to 
gether, they'll sleep together, no expens: 
of rabbit hutehes or pens or special feed 
or remedies, and we will have the world 
skint on the rabbit industry. 

Me and Ab fairly broke out in cheers 
and we are goin in big for it. 

Mel gave us some apples when we start 
ed off for home in the 
ind we have felt better and better ever 
since. We are open now for orders for the 


Coantir ! mn page 6F9 


meller settin sur 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 682.) 
hog strain of rabbits, resistant to all dis- 
ease and special expense. Make checks to 
me personal. OLD DRONE. 


IN 


* * * 
Middle Run, Minn., Oct. 17, 19380 
[fo Old Drone, Scientific Investigator of Api 
culture Extraordinary. 
Dear Sir: 
Have matrimonial depressions dulied your 


ommendable ardor in the science of apiculture? 
Let us hope not. Never say die. (You know we 


ill have to, anyway.) Keep heart. You have 
yne ardent supporter and follower of your 
trials. I watch with ever increasing interest 
the tale of achievements—and, in the interests 
f science, have a small suggestion to offer. 
Your ‘‘Powerful’’ lightning-bug, winter- 


resistant-and-hunger-resisting bees are fine and 
will yet save apiculture from the coming de 
pression. Only one thing is lacking, as follows: 
Numerous authorities agree that a bee herself 
loesn’t wear out, but that her wings do, i. e., 
a bee is only as tough as its wings.’’ Many’s 


he time I have seen peprfectly good bees ex 
ept their wings. Sad, but heretofore nothing 


is been done about it. But the world is going 


iluminum, Now, let’s you and I go halves on 
his. [ furnish the idea, you furnish the brains 
n developing it. Let’s put aluminum alloy 
vings on our bees-——light, tough, strong, and 
lurable. We could double the lives of the bees 
The honey would flood in. to say nothing of 
he demand for our bees. The queen could be 


tted with a special, non-flying pair after mat 


We're as good as rich now. But, remember, 
0 delay speed’s the word 
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Till I receive your acceptance of our part 
nership contract Yours truly, 
0, M. ISAACSON, 

Lock Box 88, Middie River, Mirm 

Well, Mr. Isaacson, you’ve got a grand 
idee when it’s worked out, and I agree 
with you there don’t want to be no delay. 
But we got to have a aluminum shop first. 
You are to furnish the and me 
only the brains. So send a check to oncet 

about ten thousand. Make it payable 
to me personal. I will receept for it right 
prompt will be I will 
have the wing attachment (nuckle joints) 
all by that time. You say I 
furnish the brains. ll do it and [ll show 
lovin life pardner, by hen, that my 
brains don’t all run to skunks and coonin 


financial 


so you safe, and 


worked out 


my 
and fish as she is allays tellin me. I’ve got 


aluminum brains. Send on your check. 
O. D. 








Now isthe timeto buy Fence, Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb 
Wire, Pain Roofing --direct from our big milis. 
Prices lowest in years. All Copper-Bearing Stee! W ire 
Fence, 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc Galvan- 
ized, E PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24 Hour 
ice. Don't delay--write today for Catalog! 
KITSGELMAN BROSG.Dept.21 Muncie, ind. 
_a<—-. mene 
me ee em 
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A Word of Appreciation 


We wish to thank our many bee and queen customers 


for their patronage during the past season. 


to be optimists. 


Even though this season was unfavorable for bee- 
keeping throughout the drouth area, we must hope for 
a better season next year. Beekeepers are compelled 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Buy While Prices Are Low 


Send us your list. Let us quote you special prices 
for shipment prior to December 15, 1930. + + ¢ 


Our products are guaranteed to please 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
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Outstanding Books for Winter Reading 
At Money-Saving Prices 








As the smoke curls and the fire warms, spend your coz 


hours 


with these books, so fruitful in “acts about the beloved bees. 


Class One Books 


The Honeybee, by Lang- Huber’s New Observations 


stroth and Dadant. Post- on Bees, translated by C. 
paid, $2.50. P. Dadant. $3.00. 
Langstrotl : masterpiece The original work of the 
rouge many cc blind naturalist who first 
) many inguages 
Inglis} French, Spanish or learned the mysteries of the 
in. The world’s most pop hive 200 pages beautifully 
e book. 438 pages, more bound 
than 200 illustrations, cloth 
bound 


American Honey Plants, 
by Frank C. Pellett. 
$3.00 


A new edition of the fir 
I honey plants in t 
English language. Many née 
pictures, much 


new mater 


Any two Class One books, $5.00 postpaid. All three for $7.00. 


‘Class Two be included in the above gr 


hooks may 
each book chosen. 


Class Two Books 


First Lessons in Beekeep- 
ing, by C. P. Dadant. 


A Thousand Answers to 
Beekeeping Questions, by 


$1.00 Dr. C. C. Miller. $1.25. 

( nd 167 pages Thousands of beekeepers 
178 istrations tells just brought their perplexing prob 
what th heginner wants to lems to Doctor Miller. M. G 

Dadant selected a thousand o 
most commor interest 


Practical Queen Rearing, 


by Frank C. Pellett. Outapiaries, by M. G. Da- 


$1.00. dant. $1.00. 

All the methods of queen Every phase of outapiary 
earing in common use, fully management by e who 1s 
described and _ freely _illus- raised in act vork in the 
trated beeyard 


sively rewritten 
e book on honey plant 
oup offers by adding 75e f 
Dadant System of Bee 


keeping, by C. P. Dadant 
$1.00. 


Full directions for keeping 

yre bees with less labor | 
the use of the big hive 
Controlled Mating of 


Queen Bee, by Lloyd R. 
Watson. $1.00. 


The technical de 
if controlled mating 


eripti 


Beekeeping in the South 
by Kenneth Hawkins. 
$1.00. 


A description of beekee 
the southern states 


Any two Class Two books for $1.75, any three for $2.50, any four for $3.25, all 


for $5.25. 
*Class One books may be 
selected 


included in any 


hook 


combination by 


adding $2.35 for eac} 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 


The American Bee Journal, one year (new or renewal) may be included in any of 
the above combinations by adding 75c to your remittance. 
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Y Our~(Cornerstone, 4 
» 
¥ REMEMBER at all times that 4 
v improved bee culture is our end 4 
Y and aim, and we trust no one A 
4 “ hesitate to give any facts 4 
Y from experience because they “4 
Y may tend to overthrow any particular per- 4 
bf ym or hobt If any of our special 4 
Y plans don't om or if anything we ac 4 
Y vert has had its value overestimated » 
Y here in these pages is the place of all 4 
Y other t the er right From A. I. 4 
Y Root’s Introductory in the first issue 4 
Y of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873 & 
v 4 
» PP PPr rrr rrr rrr rrrrrrPrPrrrrpra 
Winter After poor seasons, and espe 
Meetings pecially when honey prices are 
low, the attendance at the wit 
meetings za ekeepers’ soeieties is 
ible to be small. but it should be ex 
tly the oth va iround. During less 
osperous times, here 1 greater need 
han ever for the exchange of ideas that 
take place so freely at beekeepers’ meet 


ngs. In these days of cheap transporta 
on by automobile, heekeepers ean attend 
the winter meeting of their state associa 


on at but little expense. 


National The American Honey Insti 
Honey Week tute is sponsoring a Na 


tional Honev Week for No 
ember 7 to 14. The 
ceeded 


food specialist, to wive a special honey 


Institute has sue 


n indueing Betty Croeker, famous 


deasting Chain 
n Friday, November 7, thus starting off 
the National Honey Week by carrying 


ie message of honey to radio listeners 
throughout the United States. This evill 
be the largest audience that ever listened 
to a talk on how to use honey in the 
home. The broadeast is scheduled for 
10:30 to 10:45 a. m., Eastern Standard 
rime, 9:30 to 9:45 a. m., Central Standard 
rime, and 9:30 to 9:45 a. m., Pacifie Stan 
lard Time. 

To start off the honey week, beekeepers 
should, by every means at their command, 
otify the 
s special honey talk, and suggest that 


women of their community of 


they tune in their nearest station in the 
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National Broad 
specified above. In many cases there is 


still time to have notices of this in the 


asting Chain at the time 


local newspapers before November 7. Lo 
eal beekeepers’ associations can make at 
rangements to notify the women of thei 
respective communities by telephone 


otherwise, s¢ 


that the largest possible au 
dience may b “Tloney for 
Health” talk. For the remaining days of 
Honey Week, the Americar Hioney Insti 


tute has arranged to send out a complete 


had for this 


program to those who apply for it. Litera 
ture giving various uses of honey can be 
had from the American Honey Institute. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Indiar 
apolis, Ind., at cost 

lo make a success of Honey Week every 
heekeeper, whether he has honey for sale 
or not, should mak« 


spec inl effort to ac 


quaint his friends and neighbors with the 
virtues of honey The distribution of pos 
ters, booklets, slides honev for loeal 
moving pictures, window displays, and 


‘ 


stories about bees and honey in _ loeal 
newspapers should go a long ways toward 
disposing of the nation’s honey crop and 
at the same time do a favor to millions 
of people in this country by ealling the 
attention to this wholesome food 


ft 
fa 


1) 
Corn Sugar Having failed 


Quiet 


appare ntly 
completely in thei 


to induee the Seeretary of 


attempt 


Agriculture to emasculate the Pure Food 
Law in order to favor corn sugar, the 
corn sugar people will now no doubt turn 
their attention to Congress. It should be 
remembered that the corn sugar peopl 
have three bills now pending in Congress, 
and, if one may judge from the past, at 
least one or more of these will be brought 
up when Congress again convenes in De 
Therefore, it 
ers as well as others interested in the 


eember. behooves beekeep 


preservation of the Pure Food Law to b 


alert since the methods used by the corn 


sugar people have been extremely tricky 
and underhanded, making it all the more 
difficult for honest people to deal with 
their intrigues 
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The 


of attempting to win- 


serious 


Wintering Slightly 
Diseased Colonies 





te colonies of bees 
having a few cells of American foul brood 
s often made on the supposition that such 
ies, being perceptibly injured by 
disease, will winter as well as healthy 
nies | that they can be treated 
ext spring. Many have brought on much 
ecessar trouble by such a line of 
W) having only a few cells 
\n ul ul brood may be just as 
t g he fall a just as capable of 
nding tl nter as healthy colo 
trouble comes when brood-reat 
gets u i pid n the spring 
I u S liseas usually 
s ~ s} y litv as the 
br iring pands i 
f spring xaminati 
i tio! the combs is mul 
thousand fold ( vhat it 
f is great inereas 4 
lang f spr gy the disease 
I treat the colonies 
y nent at the begin 
rf he flow, there too few 
t that n t make even a re 
is. Ir varmer portio 
int i ase m spread si 
t olo becomes weak ar 
! first spring 
Ss] ng the disease. 
it ! mistakes made in the control 
\merican foul brood, attempting to 
ry diseased colonies through the win 
is one of the worst. The rule should 
be never to permit a diseased colony to 
go into winter quarters, even though it 
shows only a few cells of the disease 
m LY os 
Fall Honeyas On account of the excel 
Winter Stores lent fall honey flow in 


many localities, many 


beekeepers are wondering how the bees 
| winter on this honey. Fortunately, 
, 


rs in the South do not, as a rule, 


ed to worry about the quality of the 

t st ss the bees usually have 
inity for a eleansing flight at 

ist ever veek or two during the win 
In tl North, where bees are confined 

to t hives often for several months, 


e question of good quality stores is of 


vreatest mportance 


| ~ great difference n fall hon 


mistake 


N 
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y in this respect. The statement is often 
made that honey from aster is sure death 
to bees in the North, yet when aster yields 
honey copiously, the bees apparently win 
ter well on it. Dark-colored honey is usu 
ally considered s inferio for winte1 
stores, yet buckwheat honey, which is 
quite dark in color, is excellent food for 
winter Anv honey that contains a cor 
siderable amount of honeydew often ré 
sults in poor wintering and a mixture of 
honey from fall flowers during a meagé 
fall honey flow often results in great wit 
ter loss ; t} ‘ is sever ind tl 
bees are confined to } 2% gy 
periods of n 
As a general ri he honey gatl 
te n the seas s t s good ft } 
ter stores as that gather irlier, bu 
uring a heavy hot fix from fall flow 
rs the honey appr to | f different 
haract i mu Hette than t 
gathered more slo he hopeful thing 
regarding tl late-gathered honey this 
season lies t t the fl 
vielded coy s many ices, thu 
giving a better quality of honey. If 1 
too far Nort the bees should be abl 
inte! ell on tl honev this seas 
mh st lo« i Sy p tel 
such that tl l Ss i flight abou 
o1 4 mo! WI! ther Pl 
tunity f lights ‘ g le 
e tel une pi ig s upt en 
lor lat 8) l n N 
mb is the ust remed st es 
poor quality 
Delayed Preparations During the fin 
for Winter veather which usu 
ally prevails in 
October is the very best time to prepare 
bees for winter in the North. Those who 
postpone packing bees that are to be win 
tered outdoors or postpone doing any 
feeding that may be necessary until No 
vember often ve plenty of reasons fo 
regretting the delay. Of course, in the 
South, such work can be done later with 
out inconvenience 


\s a rule, the more « nsive beekeep 
ers take advantage of the opportunity af 
forded by October weather to finish com 
pletely the fall work with the bees before 
the first of Nov But 


beekeepe 3s every vear 


ember. thousands of 


smaller ; postpone 
this important work until bad weathe 


brings a realization that they have missed 
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the best opportunity to do this work well 
and comfortably. Thousands of colonies 
winter because their own- 
ers neglect them during September and 
Oetober, and, they finally realize 
that the bees should be prepared for win 
ter, they are surprised to find that some 
not have honey to 
them through. Freezing weather 
more difficult to feed the bees, 
and thus this important operation is not 


are lost every 


when 


colonies do enough 
carry 
makes it 
done, the beekeeper hoping that the colo- 
nies will have enough to pull through un 
uin af 


til warmer days in the spring agi 


ford an opportunity for feeding. 

the 
with hon 
fall hon 


ey flow which came as a surprise in many 


Fortunate ly, in many localities 


unusually 
go the 


— 


hives are now heavy 


ey gathered durin excellent 


places this year, thus making it unnee 
essary to do any feeding even when food 
chambers were not provided earlier in 
the season. However, it is not too late to 
retrieve the situation if any colonies are 
short of stores and if they have not al 


ready been packed for winter where they 


are to be wintered outside in the North. 
By packing the hives first, the colonies 


fed this month, even in the North. 
By placing the syrup, made of two parts 


ean be 


of sugar to one part of water by measure, 
in friction-top pails having 25 or 30 small 
nail holes punched in the cover, then in 
verting the pail directly over the hole in 
the inner cover and packing the feeder 
to keep it warm, feeding can be done dur- 
ng freezing weather. If have 
packed, this important work 
done as early as possible this 


colonies 
not been 
should be 
month, choosing a time when the hives 
are dry. 


— &A a= 


The Winter 
Crew 


What a mission in 
life is that of the bees born 
Instead of 
taking part in the many summer activi- 


strange 


in late autumn! 


ties within the hive or spending their 
time out in the summer sunshine, going 
from flower to flower to gather food for 


the big family, the job of the winter crew 
that of tiding the life of the 
colony over the broodless period. The sin- 
gle purpose of the individuals composing 
the winter colony, therefore, is that of 


is simply 


prolonging life to the utmost degree. The 
life span of the winter crew must be sev- 
eral times that of the bees of summer in 
order that the colony may live until the 
regular activities of life 


can again be 
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taken up in the spring. The bees of the 
winter crew must so live that they will 
retain their youth through the long win- 
ter of the North and still have sufficient 
vitality in the spring to do the work nec- 
essary to replace themselves with a new 
generation of workers to carry on the 
lifework of the colony. 

The problem of prolonging life to four 
or five times the normal span is solved by 
living slowly. Even before the frost has 
killed the last of the flowers, the workers 
the 
though they understood that they are 


begin slowing-down process as 


eall 
ed upon to live longer than their sisters 
become and 


of the summer. They more 


more sluggish as the weather becomes 
cooler until, when conditions are right, 


they spend day after day and sometimes 
after 
Much as they 


week week almost motionless. 


might enjoy filling their 


stomachs at frequent intervals with food 
gathered by others and stored within con 
not do so sines 


this would defeat the very object of their 


venient reach, they must 


existence as a winter crew, by shorten 


ing the span of life so that the colony 
could not bridge the gap of winter. Fast 
living is not for the winter crew. They 
must until they can 
exist by eating food in such small amounts 
that the the 
intestines until the opportunity comes for 


slow down activity 


residue can be retained in 
a cleansing flight which, in the far North, 
may not come until spring. None of the 
workers now alive have had previous ex 
perience with winter, yet they behave as 
though they knew the extreme necessity 
of quicseence at this season. 

The remarkable quiescence of autumn 
is continued until the interior of the hive 


becomes so cold that some of the bees 
must exercise to keep the cluster warm. 
Through too much foreed exercise in 


keeping up the temperature within the 
cluster, or the consumption of food that 
leaves an undue amount of 
two combined, 


residue, or 
they 
later become so uncomfortable by 
of accumulation of residue in their colons 
that it is 
quiet. Thus many 
ably long before a flight day can bring 
relief. No wonder that beekeepers in cold 
climates have long sought to arrange their 
hives to retain as much as possible of 
the precious heat which must be pro- 
duced by muscular activity, and also to 
provide their colonies with good stores 
which leave the minimum of residue. 


these factors may 


reason 
remain 


impossible longer to 


colonies perish miser- 
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U. §. Bees Cultures Laboratory 
Anyone who has H. H. Root there will be ten 


not visited the Divi- 27, oe _ Ln people regularly con- 
sion of Bee Culture Wham the United States Gov- jected with the di 


Investigations, at ernment 15s “Doing for the vision at Washing 
Washington, has lit “Beekeeping Industry ton, headed by Jas. 
- Ss ~ 


tle conception of I. Hambleton, senior 
what our Federal Government is doing ipiculturist, who has general supervision 
ilong the line of investigations in bee over all activities, and keeps in close touch 





culture lo gain a real comprehensive vith the work of the other bureaus in the 
knowledge of the various kinds of re Department of Agriculture at Washingtor 
search work being done, a personal visit vhose work may in some way relate t 
is desirable In no other way may one bees and honey. He is in charge of the 
appreciate tl thoroughness with which work at the Intermountain Bee Culture 
practical problems connected with bee Field Station, Laramic, Wvo., where D1 
keeping are being solved, Samples of hon A. P. Sturtevant and Mr. J. E. Eckert 
are graded, the histories reeorded, and ire located, and at tl Southern States 
the samples filed away. Experiments in Bee Culture Field Station, Baton Roug 
breeding 4 bheing condueted All these La manned by Dy Warret Whiteomb. 
ictivities n « forward eonstantly and Jr., and Dr. Everett Oerte 
xtensions maa < pidly as funds Che following gives a brief description 
semua f the work of the various individuals 
The Personnel W. J. Nolan, Apiculturist, second 
With the filling of the two renneles harge engaged prin res 

















The group of workers at the Bee Culture Laboratory. Back row: James I. Hambleton, W. J. Nolan 
C. E. Burnside. Middle row: Miss Ethel L. Coon, Miss Ruby M. Strickland, Dr. M. Haydak. Front 
row: Miss Aurelia N. Beck, Mrs. Margaret B. Shoemaker, Miss Alice Mayo 
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lealing with the genetics of the honey 
bee, and a study of the variation in the 
races of bees. 

KE. L. Sechrist, associate apiculturist, is 
concerned chiefly with the economies of 
beekeeping, the management of bees, an 
the United States grades on honey. 

Dr. C. E. Burnside, assistant apicultur 
ist, devotes most of his time to the study 

f the various hee diseases, and methods 
if disinfection 

Miss Ethel L. Coon, librarian, is in 
charge of the beekeeping library, and is 
responsible for the bibliographical work 

Mrs. Margaret B. Shoemaker, chief 
clerk, is in charge of finances and office 
outine, 

Miss Aurelia N. Beek has charge of the 





files and disease records. 
Miss Ruby M. Strickland has charge 
of manuscripts and is custodian of the E. L. Sechrist, Associate Apiculturist, who has 


charge of the honey grading. Mr. Sechrist was 


honey collection not present at the time the group picture on 


Temporary Employees the previous page was made. 

The number of temporary employees at Dr. Lloyd M. Bertholf has been con 
the Bee Culture Laboratory varies, de dueting research on the effect of light 
vending large upon the amount of funds upon the physiology and behavior of th 
ivailable for research. The names and honeybee. 
duties of those employed during the past Dr. M. Haydak has been developing a 
summer follow stain for marking adult bees. 














The Bee Culture Laboratory from the rear, showing part of the apiary 
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Miss Maude R. Stearns has been assist 
g in the library and stenographic work. 

Miss Alice Mayo has been an assistant 
in the bee disease laboratory. 

This lists only the employees at the 
Division of Bee Culture Investigations at 
Washington. Then there are the field sta 
tions at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and 


Wyon 


establishe 


and another station 
n the near future o1 


work and the person 


ing 
di 
considered in 
articles 

Beekeeping Library 
library consists in round numbers 
ipproximately 2,000 volumes. in addi 
tion to many pamphlets, devoted exely 
sively to the various phases of apiculture. 
It has been augmented by a number of 
recent gifts in the way of valuable bee 
keeping literature, which will not only 
he put to useful service, and made avail 
ible to research workers throughout the 
country, but will be preserved for the uss 


f futur aemareatios A lth wh the aa A subject as well as author’s index is kept on 
future generations. Although the go cards covering all the literature on beekeeping 


cme EL)! 





Wh OR eee 


Att 


There are about 2000 volumes in Bee Culture Library, only a small portion of which is shown here 
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ernment can not compete on the open 
market in the purchase of old and othe 
vise valuable literature, its growth will 
evertheless be slow and steady, and it 
will in time become one of the largest and 
most used beekeeping libraries in the 
country. An extensive bibliography on 
eekeeping literature is maintained. Ref 
erences are listed on cards and filed ac 
‘ording to author and subject matter. A 
bibliography of this kind is quite indis 
pensible to a well-balanced researeh unit 

\ catalog of the beekeeping literature 

the library of the Department of Ag 
iculture and the Library of Congress has 
ecently been issued as Bibliographical 
Contribution No, 21 of the Library of the 
Tnited States Department of Agricul 
ture. This- index, consisting of 208 pages, 
ists all of the beekeeping literature in 
luding the periodicals of the Department 


f Agriculture, together with the numbe1 


f volumes of each now in the library. 
Various Lines of Investigation 
It is impossible to give an aceurate «ck 
cription of all the problems now being 
nvestigated at the Bee Culture Labora 


ory and at the field stations. It is only 





ossible in this limited space to tou Current files of seventy-five bee juornals are 
ipon a few points which may appear of kept ready for easy reference 
articular interest, but which in the long problems which the Laboratory has w 
un may not be nearly so important as dertaken 

ome of the less spectacular and laborious Self-recording instruments aré kept in 








Instead of one or two colonies on scales a number of them are kept where the daily honey produc 
tion may be recorded, For greater accuracy and protection these hives are kept under an open shed 
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The nuclei where the egg-laying of the artificially impregnated queens is studied. 


the experimental apiary for registering 


the changes in the weather ele 
These 
those obtained from the headquarters of 
the Weather itself, 
cated a few Self-registering 
instruments 
the flight of 
relation with the 

A study of the 


various 


ments, records are augmented by 


Bureau which is lo 
miles away. 
also record the activity of 
bees, which is used in cor 
weather factors. 
genetics of the 
attention 


honey 


bee is being given particular 


at this time, 


irv of the 


and in the well-arranged api 


aboratory can be found many 


irtificially inseminated queen bees. Even 


laving daughters of insemin 


ated 


are also a 


artificially 


queen mothers may be seen. There 


number of eolonies of repre 


sentative specimens of foreign races 
These inelude at the present time princi 
Caueasians and Carniolans, besides 


Italians. 


pally 
thers 
colonies headed by pure-bred Dutch, Ger 


Recently, however, were 


man brown and Cyprian queens. These, as 








Samples of honey are accurately graded by E. L 

Sechrist, using the new government grader 

There need be no uncertainty as to the grade 
of a given sample of honey. 





W. J. Nolan making an examination of one of the colonies in the experimental apiary. There are 
about sixty colonies, nearly every one of which is used for experimental purposes. 
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Dr. M. Haydak staining the bees of a colony for purpose of identification in the field. The bees are 
first shaken onto a paper in front of the hive, and then sprayed with two different liquids as they 
crawl in. This colors them so that there is no chance for mistake. 











well as bees received from various parts 
of the United States and from foreign 
countries, are being used in a study of 
the variations of races. 

The Laboratory has been working on 
a satisfactory material which would en- 
able entire colonies of bees to be distinct- 
ly marked in order later to identify them. 
Such a thing is needed for studying the 
behavior of bees in various fields of re 
search. 

The reaction of bees to light of various 
colors or wave-lengths has been accurate 
ly determined. In the course of this work 


it was found that bees could be trained 





ples submitted. The microscope is one of t 





to any color, proving without doubt that 
bees have at least a small degree of in- 
telligence, and are not merely dogmatic 
reflex machines which they are generally 
thought to be. This research has dealt 
not only with the visible light but the 
invisible as well, such as the ultra-violet. 
The effect of ultra-violet light upon the 
development of the egg and brood, and 
upon the behavior of adult workers and 
queens is being carefully measured. 
Work on Brood Diseases 

The bee disease laboratory is a busy 
place during the aetive beekeeping sea 
hundreds of 


son when samples are re 


: 


~~ 





C. E. Burnside and Miss Alice Mayo a disease data. An elaborate record is kept of all sam- 
e chief instruments used in disease investigations. 
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ceived from one end of the 
the other, 


country to 
from our island possessions, and 
from our neighboring countries, Canada 


ind Mexico. 


micros¢ opt ally and, 


Every sample is diagnosed 


when necessary, such 


is to determine the sterility of treated 
combs, cultural tests are run, so that 
often the electric ineubator is filled to 


ry 


va 





Test tubes containing cultures of diseases are 
kept in an incubator. 

Bacillus 

All imported queens are examined 

disease and foreign 

The principal part of the dis 

research 


capacity with culture tubes of 
larvae 
for the presence of 
parasites, 
work, however, comes in the 


ease 
field such as investigations on the use of 
sterilizing 
causes 
which 


disinfectant solutions for 
foul 


and cures for 


brood combs, the 


adult bee 


(\merican 
diseases, 
appear commonly throughout the United 
States and about which so little is known. 

The Laboratory maintains a special 
building where samples of honey from all 
United States and from many 
foreign countries are kept. These honeys, 
this year’s 


over the 


produced from as recent as 








INGS 1} 
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The most unique honey house in the world 

Without windows and with but one door the 

building was erected to keep samples of honey 

The various samples collected are dated and 

marked as to where produced. One sample goes 
back as far as the year 1872. 


crop, go back as far as 1872. A study of 
Variation in made 
when the United States grades 


the wide honey was 


necessary 


for honey were promulgated, and now 
that technological work on honey will be 


started at the Laboratory this collection 


of honeys will again become invaluabl 
with the Bureau of Ag 
ricultural Economics and beekeeping spe 


number of 


In co-operation 
cialists and economists in a 
the states, 
apiary 


intensive studies are being 
management and costs in 


apiaries in the 


made on 


commercial and sideline 


Intermountain states and in some of the 
white clover states bordering on the 
Great Lakes. Data is being obtained from 
the honey themselves. This 
work has elicited much interest and has 
resulted in excellent co-operation on the 


producers 


beekeepers. 


part of 


A corner of one of the most beautiful hospitals in America. The patients are housed in separate 


buildings and given all the fresh air possible 
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Buildings and Apiary 
The Bee Culture Laboratory is housed 
in a delightful old dwelling located in the 
residential section bordering the District 
of Columbia. At 
served quite adequately the needs of the 


time this building 


one 
Laboratory, but with its growth in recent 
years, it has become necessary to convert 


the entire third floor, which was formerly 


the attic, into a disease laboratory. It 
also became necessary to install a new 
heating plant, which made it possible to 


basement. 
con- 


the 
cellar is 


put laboratory 
Maintained in 


quarters in 
the 


stant temperature room, which makes it 


also a 


possible to conduct many experiments 


where temperature, humidity and light 
must be under accurate control. A well 
equipped photographie room and dark 


room for conducting light experiments on 
bees has also the 
ment, as well as a small office. The growth 
of the library the great weight of 


been installed in base 


and 


the books made it necessary as a matter 
of safety to move the library close to 
the foundation into an especially rein 


forced room. Although the building serves 
quite well the present of the re- 
search staff, the time is not far distant 
a more adequate building will be 
What is is that 
records of inestimable are now 
housed in this building, which is but a 
frame structure, and therefore a constant 
menace of fire. The building is leased by 


needs 


when 


essential. more serious 


value 
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About one-third of the large basement is given 
over to a chemical laboratory. The picture shows 
only one corner of one bench. 


the government, and since the govern 
whatsoever, 

fire would be no less than a calamity. 
The neat, well-kept apiary, enclosed 


and protected from the wind, containing 


ment carries no insurance 


some sixty colonies, is maintained imme- 
the rear of the building. A 
small honey house and several other out 
buildings surround the apiary. In a wood- 
ed lot adjoining the main apiary is a sec- 
ondary yard which is used entirely for 
disease investigations. 


diately in 





Se 
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Effects of Heating “Honey 


In various meth- 
ods of handling 
honey, it is custom 
heat. 
is prob 


ary to 
Since 


apply 
this 
ably the most dan 

bot 


gerous thing that a heekeeper or a 


tler ever does with honey, it seems de 
sirable to discuss this problem in a spe 
cial article, even though various warn 


heating have ap 
peared in this 
When heat is applied to honey, certain 


them tem 


ngs against improper 


earlier articles of series. 


changes occur in it, some of 
porary and others permanent, if the heat- 
ing is prolonged. In the first place, if the 
temperature rises to 150° F. or above, the 
this being the 
arising in the ship- 


enzymes de stroyed, 
cause of the trouble 


ments of honeys to Germany and France 


are 


some months back. It has already been 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
How the Quality Is Often. In- 
jured “Withour~ the» Knowledge 
of the Beekeeper or Bottler 


pointed out that 
these enzymes, while 
important as na 
ture’s trade 
of purity, are prob 


marks 


ably of little signifi 
an addition to the human diet. In 
others to be 
the length of time for which the heat is 


eanee as 


this case, as in mentioned, 
applied is an important factor. 

It is well known that when granulated 
honey is gradually warmed and_ then 
brought to a still higher temperature, the 
erystals of dextrose which have formed in 
the super-saturated 
when cold, are dissolved. It is chiefly for 
the 
and of preventing their later formation 
that heat is applied to honey by bottlers. 
Relation of Temperatures and Solubility 


The solubility of sugars in water in- 


solution, which is 


purpose of liquifying these crystals 
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reases rapidly with a rise in tempera- 
ture At freezing temperatures, the 
imount of any sugar that can be kept in 
solution in water is much less than the 
amount that dissolves at a temperature 

even hum blood heat. While this is 
true of all sugars, the difference is more 
strikingly shown the case of a sugar 
vhich does not occur in honey, name ly, 
milk sugar or lactose This sugar is not 

idily soluble in wate and at ordinary 
temperatures it requires about six parts 
f water to dissolve one part of lactose. 
On raising the temperature of the mix 
ure, it is easy to get a fifty per cent so 
lution below the boiling point of water. 


Dextrose, which occurs in honey and 


vhich forms the erystals in granulated 
honey, is about the next common sugat 
ibove lactose in solubility, and at ordi- 


nary temperatures its solubility is so low 


that in most honeys the water which the 
honey contains can not hold all the dex 
trose in solution under ordinary condi- 
tions of storage In most honeys the 
amount of dextrose is about twice the 
imount of water. It is then small wonde! 
that dextrose crystals are formed when 
hone is in storage. On heating, the solu 
bility of dextrose is increased rapidly, so 
that even at a temperature of 120 Wa te 
held for a time, all dextrose erystals dis 


ippeal 
Relation of Temperature and Viscosity 
mp the v 


t of honev deereases rapidly with 


While 


d earlier, iscos 


in 


ratures. occasional 


" t of tt osity of honey may be 
found in the honey lterature, it appears 
that i " isurements of the absolute 
iscosit of honeys have not been made. 
The nearest approach to the phenomena 
»bserved in honey among the things for 
vhiel scosit measurements are re 
orded is for a 60 pel eent cane sugal 
solution. For this solution it is found that 
the scosity at freezing temperature of 
wiute is 4.2 times that at ordinary room 
temperature of 140 Kr Honey, being 
higher in sugar content than this sugar 
solution shows still greate! differenees 
n viseosity with increasing temperatures. 
Sinee the viseositv deereases so rapidly 


th the application of heat, straining of 
honey is made far easier if the honey is 
varmed 

The problem of the changes in viscos 
ity of hone is important in a practical 
wi hone handling. If honey in a 
tank is heated quickly, the viscosity of 


N 
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the honey at the margin or the point of 


heating is quickly reduced, while that at 


distant points in the tank is not, so that 
there is a high probability that the hon 
ey near the point of application of th 
heat will be ruined before the viscosity 
of the honey elsewhere in the tank is re 


luced enough to permit a free circulation 
of the he tank, It this 
comes vitally necessary 
high 


equipment 


honey 1! T 
that it le 


is on 
account 
to bring honey to a temperature in 
ill that 


the thinning of the honey may take place 


ordinary slowly, so 


uniformly in the tank. To facilitate the 
mixing which normally oceurs slowly 


when honey is heated, all modern blend 
ing tanks are equipped with mechanical! 
agitators, as a safeguard against too 
great heating at the places where heat is 


applied. 
Heating Honey for Straining 

In the , heat often ap 

of reducing viscos 

he 


areas, where 


honey house is 
plied for the purpose 
that the 


more readily, and in 


ity so honey strained 


may 


western 


honey is unusually thick, this is often 
assumed to be necessary. Some honey ob 
viously can not be strained properly at 


ordinary temperatures, and since heat is 
the only practical method of thinning 
honey, the argument that heating is es 
sential is generally ceepted. This is a dan 
gerous procedure, In many honey housss 
equipped with heaters, much or most 


of the honey is eciably darkened and 


iches the 


pp! 
damaged before it sixty pound 
tins. Honey that enters a sixty-pound ti 
while hot The 


beekeeper is then faced with a serious di 


is almost 


always darkened 


lemma. Honey should usually be strained 
before it is sold, yet it should not be 
damaged by heat. It so far appears im 
practicable for the beekeeper to heat, 


strain and then quickly cool his honey be 


fore it is allowed to stand in a tank or 

in. For the beekee per who knows that 
his honey is to go to a bottling plant, the 
better way seems to be not to do mort 
than remove the larger particles by coars« 


bee 
keepet thor- 
oughly strained before selling, some plan 


cloth. For the 
have his honey 


straining with wire 


who must 
seems desirable for cooling the honey be 
fore it is allowed to stand in a large mass. 
At for the purpose of 
straining seems to be doing far more harm 
than good, and it is not a satisfactory ar- 
state that the honey « not 
strained without heating. 
If in cold 


present heating 


gument to 
he 


an 


abundanee of water were 
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available, it might be possible to cool the 
honey after straining, but especially in 
the western areas where heating is more 
important for straining honey, such a sup 
ply of cold water is often lacking. To 
cool in the air in thin layers or in small 
containers is not only a slow and expen 
sive process, but it may greatly increase 
the danger of later fermentation. 

When heat is applied to too high a de- 
gree or for too long a time, a chemical 
change occurs in honey, resulting in a 
breaking down of some of the levulose 
and the consequent formation of caramel. 
This is what darkens overheated honeys 
and ruins their flavors. Beekeepers have 
known for years that overheating darkens 
and spoils honey, and because of this fact 
various working rules have come into com 
mon use. It is not surprising that almost 
all the rules thus formulated are not ex 
act statements of the facts, vet on the 
whole the rules are good ones to follow 
under most conditions. An effort will be 
made to explain some of the discrepancies 
or exceptions to the rules. It must first of 
all be understood that a chemical change 
like that of the breaking down of levu 
lose in heated honey 18 governed in rate 
by temperature, but also that the length 
of time for which the temperature is ap 
plied is vital. The formula is then “tem- 
perature times time,” not merely tempera 
ture alone. 

Quick Cooling Reduces Danger of 

Scorching 

The statement is often made that hor 
ey can not be heated to a temperature of 
over 160° without serious damage. Some 
weeks ago a pound jar of white, delicate 
ly flavored clover honey was heated to a 
temperature of 90° C., or 199.4° F. The 
jar was immersed to the neck in a kettle 
of water which was heated almost to the 
boiling point; live steam under pressure 
was then injected into the water so that 
boiling oceurred at once and the tempera 
ture of the surrounding water stood at 
212° F. from that time on. A thermometer 
was then inserted in the middle of the 
pound jar, and naturally the temperature 
f the honey rose rapidly. When it reached 
90° C., the jar was removed from the 
water, cooled for a moment in the air and 
then immersed in water at a temperature 
of 50° F., which cooled it rather quickly. 
This honey has sinee been sampled by a 
number of persons who think that they 
ire good judges of honey and not one 
has been able to tell whether or not the 
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honey has ever been heated. It was it 
jured not at all by this high heat, except 
that doubtless the enzymes were destroy- 
ed, and the flavor is as good as before 
1 be detected 
in this honey from the same honey heated 
te 
merely liquified, namely, that the forma- 


heating. One difference ca 


a lower temperature and some that was 


tion of crystals was greatly retarded, 
since every erystal existing in the honey 
must have been dissolved. This indicates 
that there is no magic change occurring 
at 160° F., but that the trouble has come 
from heating honey to 160° or over and 


then from holding it 


at that te mperature 
for too long a time. The element of time 
has been overlooked in the usual rule 


quote d above. 


Large Mass Cools Too Slowly 

In an earlier article it was stated that 
it is dangerous for the beekeeper to heat 
honey under any circumstances, and as a 
working rule this is a good one. This state 
ment has been made in various meetings 
of beekeepers, and every beekeeper who 
is applying heat has excellent arguments 
to indieate that he at least does not in 
jure his honey. If the following story is 
related regarding an unnamed beekeeping 
friend, it is not for the purpose of ridicule 
but rather to point a moral, and ce rtainly 
he will not object. This man is a good bee 
kee per who, as a rule, uses good methods. 
At a recent meeting he gave an excellent 
talk on methods of extracting and han 
dling honey. Everything that he said met 
with my approval until he began to re 
late how he heats his honey to facilitate 
straining and settling, at which point I 
began to suspect that something was 
wrong. As the honey -left the pump, it 
passed through a pipe heated by a hot 
water jacket, evidently to rather a high 
temperature, although the temperature 
was not measured. The honey rose in this 
pipe and passed across to fall on the 
strainer, and at the temperature attained, 
straining was easy. It then dropped into 
the tank while still hot. 

At the close of his talk, I asked the 
s to the 


apparently irrelevant question ¢ 
quality of his clover honey the year be 
fore, when he had begun to use this out 
fit. He reported the elover honey to be 
excellent. I then asked the same question 
regarding his buckwheat honey, and he 
reported that for some unknown reason 
it was rather off grade. The granulation 
had been coarse and the flavor not as good 
as usual, which facts he attributed to the 
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probable admixture of more goldenrod 
honey than usual. He reported that the 
buyer of his honey has complained of the 


quality, and the beekeeper saw no con- 


nection between these facts and the 
methods which he had used. When he 
made these statements, I had him about 


where I wanted to get him. 

Heating Results in Coarse Granulation 
In the first place, buckwheat honey hap- 

pens to be more readily injured by ex- 

cessive heating, or by almost any heating 

under ordinary conditions, than any of 


the other common eastern honeys. Sec- 
ondly, the heating to which this honey 


had been exposed doubtless dissolved al- 
most every crystal in the honey as it had 
from the such 
honey without heating there are myriads 
of minute honey from old 
combs which start the process of granu- 
lation quickly. The heating then retarded 
later granulation, with the result that the 


honey 


come combs, whereas in 


erystals in 


was coarse and gritty, causing the 
producer to think that additional golden 
must have been responsible. 
heat to a remarkable de- 
gree, and this beekeeper confessed that 
the outside of his tank was still quite 
warm the morning after it was filled. The 


rod honey 


Hlone y retains 


dissolving ¢ 


f the minute crystals prob- 
ably continued in this tank until no erys- 
tals remained. Naturally since this lot of 
consumed, it 


sssible to tell whether or not it ae 


honey has long sinee been 
is imp 
tually contained an unusual amount of 
goldenrod honey, but the heating alone is 
nough to account for the off-grade of the 
Such a difference 


evident in the clover honey, 


buckwheat crop would 
not he so 


vhich is more often sold in liquid form. 


It was stated in the previous paragraph 


that buekwheat hone Vv is one which ean 
not be maltreated with heat. Most buck 
vheat honey producers agree that heat 


should never he 
buckwheat 


applied to it, and for the 
producer this is the 
Yet the fact remains 
that buckwheat honey can be heated like 


honey 
hest possible rule. 
any other honey, if it done. 


Not 


pure 


is prope rly 


long since a sample of apparently 
buckwheat 


make 
buckwheat honey, was heated until every 


honey, as nearly as one 


dares such a statement about any 


crystal was liquified. It was then cooled 


quickly and passed through a _ process 
which induced the rapid formation of crys 
tals. This honey has been tasted by sup- 
posed buckwheat honey and 


classed, not ag pure buckwheat honey but 


experts in 
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as an approximately half and half mix- 
ture of buckwheat and some light honey, 
perhaps clover. The underlying process 
of inducing granulation can not be dis- 
cussed at present without going farther 
than is here desirable into other phases 
of honey handling, but it can at least be 
said that heating does not injure buck 
wheat honey any than any other 
honey, provided only that the formula of 
“temperature times time” 


more 


is remembered. 
Usually it is the factor time that does the 
damage. 


Danger of Scorching if Tank is Too Large 


So, as a safe working rule, the beekeep 
er can say that heat applied to honey un 
der all ordinary conditions is damaging, 
simply because the factor of reducing the 
time to which the honey is heated can not 
readily be controlled in the honey house. 
Likewise it better if 
tlers fully grasped the significance of th« 


would be most bot 
time factor. While in some eases it is cus 
tomary to cool honey as quickly as pos 
sible after heating, if the tank in which 
the honey is heated is too large, the dam 
age is done even before the honey goes to 
the bottles. Not long since I had the op 
portunity of giving suggestions to a bot 
tling firm, and I advised that no tank used 
for heating honey should be larger than 
200 gallons. Fifty-gallon tanks might h.ve 
been safer, except that a cooling device 
was installed subsequently to take 
of the for heating 
200 gallons. Bottling firms that boast of 
tanks 
considerable more are virtually boasting 
of the facet that 
) 


almost every drop of 


eare 


extra time necessary 


holding 500 gallons or sometimes 


they probably damage 


honey that passes 


through these tanks. 
Another “rule” which has been general 
that should 


be applied directly to the outside of any 


ly accepted is steam never 


vessel containing honey, the reason being 
that the the 
heated. This is also a good rule, but not 


honey on margin is over 
based on a true statement. Honey can be 
heated by steam in the manner usually 
coridemned, but this is safe only if the 
honey is constantly and actively agitated 
by some mechanical means during every 
second of the heating process. A beekeep 
er who depends on agitation by occasion 
the tank 
uses steam for 
and rapid mechanical agita 


ally waving a paddle about in 
will ruin his honey if he 
heating it, 
tion appears essential. 

the 


Josh Billings commented once on 
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absurdity of knowing so much when so 
much of what we know “ain’t so,” and un- 
less it can be shown that he had in mind 
something else, it is safe to assume that 
he was thinking of honey heating. Almost 
everything that we have been told about 
heating honey appears to be partially er 
roneous, but the good old rule that a bee 
keeper should never heat honey still 
stands unshaken. If heat is to be applied, 
let the bottler spoil the honey himself. A 


lot of elaborate equipment for heating 
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honey now in use by beekeepers would 
make good serap, or might be used for 
some other purpose, for very little of it is 
suitable for the purpose for which it is 
now used. In every place where honey is 
heated, the formula “temperature times 
time” should be hung up where it can not 
be overlooked, and if this is printed in 
large red capital letters, it might help. 
And it is the time factor which causes 
the trouble in almost every case. 


Ithaea, N. Y. 
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The “Grav eler 


“Hone y ee e 
Next Corner! 

“What in the 
world is that?’ I 
asked myself. Speed- 
ing along at forty 
miles per hour, going south on Minnesota’s 
r'runk Highway No. 6, a white sign caught 
my attention as nothing else had done 
ill afternoon. A beehive was pictured 
ibove the lettering done in black. “Well, 
you fool,” I said to myself in the next 
moment, “hives indieate bees, and the 
word ‘honeyteria’ indicates honey. May 


be ‘honeyteria’ is a new kind of drink!” 


I kept my eyes open for the next cor 
would be the 


ner. There answer to my 








This catchy approach sign causes many motor 
ts to slow down in time to stop at the honey 
stand. 
uriosity. And I was curious. Instantly, 
hen I had seen the sign, I had taken my 
vot off the accelerator, and I continued 
» drive slowly. I could easily come to a 
top. I did, at the right time, for there 


cA ~_ Salesman Ghat Works 
for Nothing and 
“Boards Itself 


“Buys “Your Honey 


V. Ostergaard 


reach 
was a unique display 
of honey. 
The Silent Salesman 
The roadside stand 
was white, lettered 
black. First I read: “Take the Honey, 
Leave the Money!” Then, as I drove 
abreast of the stand: “Eat Thou Honey 
Because It Is Good!—Prov. xxiv-13!” 


within easy 


There were several sizes in a neatly 
lettered and labeled display of extracted 
honey and comb honey. A price list was 
in plain view, and a eard suggesting, 
“Help yourself, Leave correct 
change in jar. Thank you!” The jar was 
there, too—neat, capacious, earthenware! 

The sequel should be that I bought at 
least a five-pound pail of the delicious 
sweet, leaving the correet change; but I 
didn’t; for at my home we had recently 


please. 





EAT THOU HONEY BECAUSE IT IS GOOD 





The silent salesman presents its argument in 
favor of honey as a food 
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bought from a neighbor. Instead, I drove 
in to interview the owner of the stand. 
The story of his success in roadside mar 
keting of honey may help someone else to 
better. What he 
has or rent 
space, can duplicate. 
Importance of Approach Sign 


[ have emphasized my reaction to the 


done 
roadside 


do as well or has 


anyone who ean 


“approach sign” for Iver C. Andersen, 
whose sign it is, knows the importance of 
attracting the traveler’s attention long 
before he reaches the stand with the 


honey. Cars travel fast on No. 6. Every 
driver is a possible buyer, and every pos- 


sible buver must be made to slow down 


enough so that he is willing to stop when 


TAKE THE 


HONEY 


Ceave the Money 





leaves 
the 


The customer makes the right change, 
the proper amount of money and takes 
honey. 


he comes abreast of the stand or “Honey 
teria.” The approach sign, “Honeyteria! 
Next Corner!” located about five hundred 
feet the stand, fast 


ample warning, so that he may slow down 


from gives a driver 
without resorting unduly to the brakes. 

“Tf,” said Mr. Andersen, “the approach 
then too 
contained 


weren't used, 


signs 


that 


many cars 


might have customers, 
would pass the stand. Drivers going forty 
to fifty miles per hour, don’t like to come 
to a sudden stop. The approach sign elim 
inates this necessity. Such a sign, planted 
at a sufficient the stand, 
s really the sale.” 


from 
the 


distanes 


first step in 
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Stand Must be Attractive in Appearance 

“The next step is this: Once we have 
encouraged the automobilist to slow down, 
we must give him something attractive 
to look at, won’t stop. The 
stand should be well built, neatly design 
ed. Cleanliness is of first importance. My 
stands are white, and I intend to keey 
them that way. 

“Then the 
tempting in appearance and within easy 
reach of the prospective buyer. My tins, 
pails and jars are all labeled with my 
name and brand; and I don’t allow any 


otherwise he 


packages of honey should be 


package to become sticky from honey or 
the outside. . 

“My hones and 10 
pound pails, 60-pound cans, one-pound jars 
and one-pound combs. I plan to add 2% 
pound tins or The 
five 
the 
ver) 


is packaged in 5 


two-pound jars later. 
comb is wrapped in cellophane. The 
pound pail is the best seller. I 
comb 


use 
That is, it’s a 
package. A mar 
a comb like that the first tim: 
out of curosity, then the next time he 
passed by, he 
tity 


for a ‘leader.’ 


attractive and pretty 


might buy 


might 
found 


buy a larger quar 
the honey 
good. Then, too, the comb helps to dress 


up the stand. 


because he comb 


“Of course, there are net weights. We 
have to be careful to print every pack 
age with the net weight of extracted non 
It’s not 
weight of comb 


ey contained. necessary to give 
the this 
state. I charge the same prices as th: 
honey would retail for in the local stores 
A good produet, in 
always worth a good price.” 

Mr. Andersen emphasizes this point 
“T might draw a little more trade from 
local folk, if I lowered my price, for they 
that But the 
man who is passing through, and doesn’t 
know me and my wares, is more likely to 
buy at reasonable retail prices than if I 
offered him cut rates.” 

This young beeman is enthusiastic about 
his experiment. He is tall, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, and appears to be about twent 
four years of age. He admitted that he 
interested in bees since he was 


net honey in 


the buyer’s mind, is 


know my honey is good. 


has been 
a little fellow. Now he has approximately 
a hundred colonies, does his own extract 
ing, labeling and packing, and, when he 
has time, does some inspecting of other 
apiaries, This extra work is done at the 
request of the state inspector. 

Mr. Andersen’s stands have been erect- 
ed quite recently; but, for him, they have 
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passed the experimental stage, for they 

were successful from the beginning. 
“During the first week,” he said, “I 
sold honey at the stands for a total of 
$28.20. That’s an average of $4.03 per 
oo 


day. The daily receipts ranged from $2.15 
to $5.50. Later on my sales totalled $14.15 


for one day.” 

Small Losses from Self-Serve Plan 

He paused and his eyes twinkled. “A 
good many people—friends of ours—are 
afraid that we’ll lose money by dishon 
esty; or they don’t understand how in the 
world we dare leave change in the money 
jar for strangers to handle. The fact is 
that most people are honest. I lost fifty 
cents the first week and took in $28.20. 
During two and a half weeks my receipts 
were approximately $75.00 and my losses 
were $2.50. So you see that the loss. is 
less than 3% per cent; and about a 16 
cent loss out of a daily average receipt of 
$4.40. At that rate it wouldn't pay me to 
hire anyone to watch the stands or to 
wait on the customers. As it is, they help 
themselves, count the correct change, and 
drive away. 

“But,” he added, “I’ve found that may 
be the loss of the $ 


iot due to anv intentional dishonesty on 





0 was my fault and 


the part of customers. 

“Today a man drove up to the stand, 
ooked at the price list, and, seeing that 
one-pound jars sold for twenty-five cents, 
he dropped a quarter in the money-jar, 
picked up a 5-pound pail of honey, and 
drove off. He hadn’t gone far before he 
turned and came back. My father hap 
pened to be near at hand and went down 
to see what was wrong. The man had no 
ticed his error and was taking a on 
pound comb in place of the 5-comb pail. 
His mistake was due to the faet that I 
had one-pound jars at 25 cents listed on 
the eard, but there were no jars on dis 
play. We happened to be out of that par 
ticular package. So he thought naturally 
enough that the smallest package must 
be the one-pound package. 

“Thus we learn that unintentional mis 
takes may occur. In the future, I'll be 
careful to mark my price list only for the 
packages on display.” 

This year Mr. Andersen has—because 
if the midsummer drought—a short crop, 
ibout half of normal, he estimated. He 
expects, at the rate that sales are going, 
to retail practically his entire crop from 
the new “help-vourself-stands,” 

Much of Andersen’s success is directly 
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due to his location. His home is on the in 
tersection of Trunk Highway No. 6, and 


a state aid road. Lake Benton, the near 


est town, is about four to five miles dis- 
tant. The distinction between the two 
roads is unimportant. Both are well-kept 
gravel roads; and No. 6 is quite heavily 
traveled. The point is that the location 
chosen should be such as to guarantee the 
largest possible number of prospective 
huvers each day. 

A stand has been placed so as to serve 
travelers on either road. One stand is di 
rectly east of Andersen’s home, the othe: 


directly south. Approach signs from four 








The shutters are hinged to drop down when the 
stand is open. At night they are closed and 
locked 


direetious draw attention to the two 
stands. Thus whether the traveler comes 
from north, south, east or west he is serv 
ed well both by advertising and by the 


stand convenient to his reach 


Well Planned Construction of Stand 

The construction of the stands is simple 
Mr. Andersen did his own carpentering 
in his spare time. The stand has an over 
all height of ahout 414 feet. The box, 
comprising the display room and shelves, 
is 14 x2x38 feet. That is, the front is 
2x3 feet, and from front to back the dis 
tance is 1% feet. The side and front 
walls are hinged at the bottom. In the 
morning these walls are lowered to dis- 
play the honey. At the same time the 
phrases: “Nature’s Own Sweet’ and 
“Take the Honey, Leave the Money,” 
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into view. At walls are 
all adver- 
traveler, if he 
neat white 


box mounted on supporting legs. 


come night the 
raised, padlocked at the top, 
tising disappears, and the 
notices anything, 


ware is approximately $35.00. Lumber 
$10. In addition, Andersen used a 
few posts he had on hand in making sup- 
ports for the Sign-painting (done 
by a professional sign painter) was $12.50. 


was 


sees only a signs. 


The honey thus locked up is safe from Hardware, money-jars, nails, ete., $6.50. 
all except the vandal who might possibly Paint (one gallon white), $4.00. 
destroy lock or box to obtain a few dol- It appears that anyone who wishes to 














lars’ worth of sweets. huild a Honeyteria similar to Mr. Ander 
The top of each stand is waterproof sen’s may do so, varying the cost accord 
and large enough so that if Mr. Ander ing to his needs and his location. A single 
sen does not change his plans by next stand and two approach signs should cost 
summer, he will have room enough to in the neighborhood of $17.00. One may 
place a hive or two on top of each stand. reduce the total cost considerably by do 
“For advertising,” he explained, “I want ing his own sign-painting, but, in M1 
to let people know that the honey I sell Andersen’s opinion, first-class work in let 
s made here. I believe that the hives so tering is essentia No one is attracted 
placed will give an atmosphere of ‘the by clumsy letter work. So he believes that 
honev-is-made-at-home!’ ” in his case the $12.50 spent for profes 
The total cost of the two stands, fou sional work was well invested. 
approach signs, lettering, paint and hard Tyler, Mim 
— — = @) osc 
(learing thee Grack for “toney 
Ih 1929, honey Natt N. Dodge ght about 
took its place among wa “the movi 


Increasing Importance 


of Safe 


commodities attract- 7) ‘ . . ment of cars freigl 

ing the interest and ‘Oransportation of “Honey in the ed with less than ca 
study of the Pacific (omplex eMarketing System pacity loads. Shi; 
Northwest Advisory 7 pers ¢ f honey is 


Board of the Car Service of the Ameri 
can Railway Association Mr. Floyd J 
Buck of Walla Walla, Washington, and 
Mr. H. M. Mead of Salem, Oregon, were 
appointed respectively as chairman and 


vice-chairman of the honey committee of 
the board, and a number of northwest be« 


keepers were asked to assist them in gath 


ering data relative to the moving of hon 
ey by rail. 
From the standpoint of the railroads, 


a knowledge of the peak months of ship- 
ping and the approximate amount of hon 
ey to be annually moved out of or 
through this territory is of especial im- 
for the mobilization of freight 
cars must be planned in advance in order 
to handle any crop most efficiently. Rail- 
road transportation bases its operations 


portance, 


on the carload as a unit, and, except in 
the case = local freights, where a num 
ber of unrelated shipments are pooled to 


make up a ear, single shipments of less 
lots are the car 
the use of the car and the 
power to move it is devoted to the rolling 
of the shipment. Careful investigation by 
the point out that there has 


been, still is, a tremendous loss 


than ear considered on 


basis because 


railroads 
and 


vell as of other commodities who plan t! 


their goods in such a wav as 


the railroads with full car loads 


movement of 
to prov ide 


whenever possible may do much to pre 


vent the unnecessary tying up of rolling 
stock, thereby assisting in the effort to 


raise the efficiency of the roads, and pav 
ing the freight 
rates. 


way for a reduction in 
Honey shippers in common with other 
much interested 
will bring about 


users of the railroads are 
which 


transportation 


in any procedure 
the lowering of 


They 


costs 


are also eager to do everything pos 


sible to lessen the chances of damage and 
loss of goods while in transit. The impor 
tanee of the full and proper loading of 
freight cars has in this manner been 
brought to the attention of both the rail 
roads and the honey shippers of the 


Northwest. 
ment of 


Furthermore, in the develop 


a system of mass distribution t 


with the practice of 
duetion which has grown up in the United 
States the last 

rtation 1s a 
and their the 
fully of this 


also students of economics. 


keep pace mass pro 


decades, 
factor 


two 
vital 


during 
cheap 
The 
auto freight 


trend as are 


transp< 
railroads competitors, 


lines, are aware 





is 
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Prominent among the latter in agricul 
tural cireles is Mr. Harold J. Clay, mar 
keting specialist of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. So important does he believe 
to be the matter of the proper loading of 











Harold J. Clay, government honey marketing 
specialist, Washington, D. C., at left, and T. R. 
Hall, in government marketing service, stationed 
at Seattle, Washington. 

honey into freight cars that he has been 
carrying on for some time a careful in 
vestigation of the various methods of 
loading freight cars with both comb and 
extracted honey for the purpose of as 
sisting honey producers with their ship 
ping problems through the columns of a 
United States Department of Agriculture 
bulletin which he is preparing. In the 
Northwest he is being assisted by the 
representative of the Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economies, Mr. T. R. Hall, stationed 
in Seattle. 

Great Weight of Honey Complicates 

Problem of Loading 

By far the bulk of the honey shipped 
by rail is the extracted product, packed 
in five-gallon cans, two to the case. The 
gross weight of each unit approximates 
135 pounds, making the contents of the 
freight car weigh from 30,000 to 80,000 
pounds, depending on the size of the car 
and the extent of its capacity used by 
the shipper. This immense weight, made 
up of small but heavy units, when 
brought to a sudden stop through the 
shunting and switching of the car exerts 
a terrific force or pressure through the 
phenomenon of inertia. Unless the cases 
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are carefully arranged and so placed and 
braced in position that it is impossible for 
them to move, any rough handling of the 
car may cause a shifting of the load and 
the converting of the movable portion 
into a powerful agent of destruction. 
Smashed and crushed cases, splintered 
bracing, and mashed and leaking cans re 
sult, with a considerable loss of honey, 
and a most unpleasant and messy job of 


unloading not to mention the damage 





The unloading of properly loaded and braced 
shipments of honey is a pleasure 


done by honey smeared over many of the 
eases otherwise uninjured. 

The unpleasantness resulting between 
the shipper and receiver of the honey, 
and between both of these and the rail- 
road, the difficulty of finding and prov 
ing whether the shipper or the railroad 
is responsible for the damage, and the 
“red tape’’ in collecting the damage claim 
if the railroad is shown to be at fault, 
all may be prevented, in the majority of 
instances, by a little greater care on the 
part of the shipper in placing and brac- 
ing the load, and a few warnings issued 
by railroad officials to the engineers of 
switch engines used in cutting out and 
spotting cars of honey. 

Causes of Damage in Transit 

In carloads of honey coming under the 
writer’s observation, the most common 
cause of damage lies in the use of too 
light bracing in securing the load. It is 
customary in loading cars to start the 
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placing of cases at either end of the car, 
toward the Any 
the center of the car 
failure of the load to exactly 
with a 

the 
out 


ind working center. 
space left at 
through the 
fit the wooden 


upp r 


space, is plugged 
Often 
filled 


framework o1 


bracing. 


er is not completely beeause 


f ar nsufficient number of eases, the 
bracing of necessity having a large area 
to block and being placed against an in 
secure footing. The use of light lumber 

lumber of inferior grade such as crack 





AM 


_ 











a%% Ae 
_ 
4 
Bales of straw at the end of the car act as a 
cushion to the first row of cases. 

r ki y t's cuuses tl bracing t 
vive iv iu er the pressure of th idl, 

, ’ Ss } ke sts son 
’ uy CASES punching 
hrough tl ins within and even pro 
ru ng f ' t pp site Sia permit 
g th akage of fi gallons of honey 
hich is smeared over other cases o1 
rms A ‘ i1Lous pool on the floor glu 

g othe eases to the ear 

I} i} ture is not pleasant. Whe1 
iewed | the receiver of a ear of honey, 
peciall if he must personally perform 
the unloading and ele ining-up job, and 
Is ittempt to collect for the damage, 
t is sufficient to provoke profanity di 
eeted either igainst the railroad or 


person in charge of loading 


the ear. Perh ips both are re sponsible, but 


the chances of damage mav be lessened 


ful ind intelligent 


by thorough, eare 
loading. 

How Cases Should be Placed in Cars 
stated, it is desirable to 
the 


ends of the ear and working 


As previously 
loading placing 
the 


toward the center. Tightly 


begin the ear by 


cases at 


presse d bales 
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ends of 
for the 
these are not nec- 


the 
eushion 


of straw placed upright at 
offer a 
of cases, 
The end 
placed snugly against the end of the ear. 
A little before 
menced will inform the shipper how much 


the car 
first 


secure 
but 


rows 


row 


essary. must, however, be 


figuring loading is com 
space his honey will oceupy, and he may 
tier the eases accordingly, two, o1 
three tiers if 
Placing of the cases depends somewhat 
and style of freight ear, re 
frigerator cars being narrower, due to the 


one, 


even necessary. 


upon the siz 


thicker walls, than regular box ears. It is 


desirable to place the cases in such a man 
that their sides the ear 


ner are against 


end. If this is done, the eases will be ar 
ranged in the ear side to side, the pressur« 
occasioned by the inertia of the load being 
borne by the relatively heavy and short 
ends and eenter partitions of the cases 
rather than by the longer and thinne 


1 but 


Sometimes a 


sides, top and bottom 








Space between final rows is filled by a frame 
work of heavy timbers 


ne row of enses are placed side to side, 
. because of the space, being 
parallel to the 


rows of 


with the ixes 


As the 


fitted in 


ength of the ear. eases are 


packed into the ear, care must be take 
to see that each ease is erowded tight 
ivainst its neighbor, thus preventing any 
chance of spaces which would allow the 


eases through the jerking o1 


shifting of 


braking of the car 


Filling Space Between Final Rows 
\fte) | the ear 


the load is placed in 
there is always a between the final 


Space 


OWS 0 space, of 


course, 18 lt 


the center of the ear and runs directly 
between Sometimes it is 

and effectively closed by 
crowding timbers such as 2 x 6’s or 2 x 8’s 
the final other 


a space of a foot or so may be 


the ear doors. 


small may be 


between rows of cases. In 


instances 


left, in which ease it is necessary to con 
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struct a frame . to hold apart the 
contents of the opposite ends of the ear. 
This framework should be made of clear, 
sound lumber, hardwood if it is available, 
with laid 


rows, and 


pieces no lighter than 2x 6’s 
against the 
short pieces of 2x6 at intervals of not 
more than two feet wedged and nailed in 
such to effectively 
the planks. If the 


faces of the case 


position brace apart 
than a 


single tier in depth, this bracing should 


load is more 
be constructed as to solidly and substan 
tially fill the from the floor of the 
ear to the te p of the uppel 
the doors of the car are 


space 
tier. Before 
closed, fencing 
of 2x 4’s or 2x 6's should be built across 
the space inside the doors to prevent that 
portion of the load not held in place by 
the sides of the ear 


ways. 


from shifting side 


In ears in which the shipper finds that 


he has a portion of a tier to brace, great 
this top 
\ fastened at the 
ends by being spiked directly to the walls 
of the ear, but it should be fully blocked 


at intervals across the ear. 


are must be used in 


securing 


load. The bracing mav be 


This is most 
effectively performed by so constructing 
that it has a 


a row of 


the bracing firm footing 


tier be 


against 
neath, 

Although the 
car in which buckling has taken place, a 
reports of this 
prove that it is not unusual. It is occa 
sioned through the 


eases in the 


writer has neve 


seen a 
number of phenomenon 


pressure of the load 


ae 
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forcing some of the cases upward through 
the following of the resist- 
ance. If the floor of the ear is even and 
the eases all of the 
should be 


line of least 
same de pth, ther« 
little danger of buckling if the 
load is carefully placed and the 
cases fitted snugly 


rows ot 
with solid bracing at 
the center space. However, where cases of 
varying depth or other conditions give 
rise to the possibility of buckling, brace 
ing built across the top of the load and 
securely fastened to the sides of the car 
will do much to this trouble. A 


preve nt 

















Hooks properly used are a great convenience in 
handling the heavy cases of honey. 








When the cases do not fill out the tier they must be held firmly in place by a framework of heavy 


timbers 
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Using a hook in the hand-hold resulted in a 
punctured can and a smeary mess to be cleaned 


up. 
center brace at intervals from the load 
to the top of the car might be added as 
further precaution. 


Use of Hooks in Loading and Unloading 


In loading and unloading cars of honey, 


the use of box hooks is of considerable 
assistance. Car loads of honey going di 
reetly into export are often unloaded on 


N 
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the dock at the seaport, the stevedores 
being accustomed to the use of hooks in 
handling eargo. When properly used, 
hooks are a great time and labor saver, 
but may also cause serious damage. If 


hand-hold in the end of the 


*, the hook point may be easily forced 


placed in the 


cast 


through the wood which is very thin at 
this point, puncturing the can inside. 
Leakage from this cause not only results 


in loss of honey, but smears up numerous 
other 
stacked on 


cases as the shipment standing 


the dock. 


Is 


Steamship companies are liable for any 


damage to goods which their boats may 
earry, henee refuse to load anv eases 
which are smeared or show any indica 


tion of possible leakage. One leaking ean 


with honey a 


mav smear dozen or mort 
eases which the ship’s supercargo will 
refuse because the outward appearanes 


indieates the possibility of damage with 
in. The expense of cleaning up or recasing 


occasioned usually 


as well as the delay 

far exceeds that of the lost honey. The 
use of hooks in unloading honey should 
be watched most carefully, not only in 


but with the 
granulated product, for a punctured can, 


although in no danger of leaking as long 


the case of liquid honey 


as its contents are in the solid state, will 
the 
immersed 


almost certainly be source of loss as 


soon as the ean is in hot wats 


or subjected to other methods of liquify 
ing the honey. 
Method of Loading Car with Comb Honey 


The principles used in preventing dam 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Honey bound for England ready to be loaded on the 
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age to shipments of extracted honey ap 
ply equally to carloads of comb honey. 
Although the units are much lighter in 
weight, the contents of the cases are far 
more fragile. One of the car inspectors 
for the Union Pacific System who has wit 
nessed many cars of comb honey received 
“dripping sweetness at all four corners,” 


recommends the following method of load 


ing comb honey: 


The 
end and one side of the ear with a strong 


eases are packed tight against one 


fence built across the doorway. Any space 


———— 


N 
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remaining is, therefore, along the oppo 
site side and end of the ear. After the 


load is built, a similar tight fence is built 
across the other doorway, and sawdust is 
poured and packed all around the load on 
the two sides having a space between the 
eases and the ear wall. This serves to se 
eure the load solidly in place with little 
danger of damage the ¢ endures 
exceptionally rough handling which may 


unless ar 

he prevented by asking the freight agent 

to tag the car as containing fragile goods. 
Seattle, Wash. 


————a2p > os ~ ——— “79 
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“During Life’s Sunser~ 


As to whether it J. E. Crane and with love and 
was beekeeping or ©)utdoor Work with Bees and good will for those 
religion that has CT,) 7): Pf ef with whom we asso 
git a me a long ‘Wholesome ge lew’ of Life ciate, has a tenden 
lease of life, there “Brings “Rewards ey to sweeten life 
s reason to believe . ; and ler gthen our 

Mr. Crane wrote this article some _ time 

that both have been before his last illness which culminated in days. 
helpful. My business —_ fis. death on September, pan agg agen Benefits of Tem- 
of beekeeping has his rich inner life which made living so worth perance 
kept me in the open While even, in his. declining years, that we During all of my 
with work enough life I have _ been 
to keep both mind and muscles active, much interested in temperance and pro 
which is essential to health. hibition and its effeets upon the health 

Substantial Foundation for Life of the people. On this subject I have writ 

Doubtless religion, so-called, has had ten the following which, if you ean not 
much to do with my many years of good use, may as well go into your waste bas- 
health. It seems as essential to our men ket as into mine 
tal and moral nature that we have some “Do you ever make metheglin?” some 
thing substantial to rest upon, as that a one asked me. 
building should have a good foundation “No, I never did,” I replied. “Why 

rest upon. should one take good wholesome food like 

Some appear to build on very insecure honey and change it into a drink that eon 
foundation such as wealth, luxury or tains five or ten per eent or more of aleo 
pleasure, and we have only to read the hol and perhaps other poisons, and the 
aily papers, or look around us to notice drink it?” 
vhat a smal failure so many of them “But vou don’t think it wrong to drink 
make of it There ire others who have aunvthir g containing aleohol, do you ig 
lieved the fundamentals of Christian “When I look over my past life and ré 
ty and have built their lives on that foun member the large number of persons I 
atior Their lives have proved their wis have known whose lives have been blight 
ym ed and wreeked by the use of strong 
I heli t is a matter of faith at first, drink, as well as the large amount of sor 
ut later it becomes one of experience, row and suffering it has caused, I ean not 
f fellowship, communion and friendship help thinking it is right to let it alone 
th the great vil Father of us all. Indeed, I have come to think of it as the 
It is queer what a change comes over enemy of our race which should be fought 
is. Wealth, lux urv, “al ad se nsual pleasure s like tubereulosis or f¢ vel germs,” 
wse their importance. Even the king of “But I can prove from the Bible that 
terrors brings little fear to us. We are it is right to drink wine.” 
repared to enjoy the life that now is, as “T don’t doubt it. Some folks ean prove 
vell as the life to come. almost anything they want to from the 
EF hardly need to tell you that friendly Bible. We are told that King David had 








elations with all above and around us 





a half dozen wives more or less and again 
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we are told that he was a man after God’s 
own heart, which would prove to many 


that polygamy is right.” 

“But does not the Bible say that wine is 
a good thing?” 

“Tt certainly does so represent it. It also 
represents it as a very bad thing. Queer, 
isn’t it? and all in the same book. Let 
at this a little for 
good deal of misunderstanding about it. 


us 


I fear there is a 


look 


N 
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They will make the most absurd state 
ments as though they believed them. For 
instance, they say, “There is more liquor 
drunk today and more drunkenness than 
a dozen years ago.” If this were true, why 
does every saloonkeeper, brewer and dis 
tiller to the that increases 
their ? When remember the 
millions of gallons of distilled liquor that 


object law 


business we 


the distilleries of our country were turn 


“There are many words in our languagi ing out every vear, or the great bee 
that may mean several different things. If wagons that went thundering down our 
[ speak of grain, who can tell whether 1 city streets to supply the saloons that 
refer to wheat, oats, barley, or buckwheat, seemed to be on almost every corner, or 
or to all of them? If I say I had fruit for the freedom with which all kinds of liq 
dinner, who can say whether I had apples, uors could be imported, we know it is 
pears, grapes, or oranges not true; and we wonder how they ear 

“So the word ‘wine’ in our Bible may keep from seeing the absurdity of suel 
mean one of several things, or all of them. statements or keep their faces straight 
It may mean the fresh ripe grapes, one of when they make them 
the most delicious and wholesome of fruits. Again we hear them say, “One is under 
It mav mean the fresh juice of ripe grapes, no obligation to obev a law he does not 
or the ‘new wine,’ as it was ealled, which like or that interferes with his liberty, 
s harmless. Again, it may mean the fresh knowing full well that if all were to fol 
juice of the grapes boiled down into a low their theories neithér life nor prop 
thick syrup that would not ferment, as erty would be safe for a day 
our fathers boiled down cider. Or, the Looking to the Future 

ord may mean the dried fruit of the l am no pessimist, but I can not some 
vine or raisins. It may also mean the fe times help thinking. We have a wonder 
mented juice of the grape which is «dé ful country. With steam, electricity and 
seribed as a ‘mocker’ that ‘biteth like a a thousand inventions unknown in other 
serpent and stingeth like an adder, and iges, we have increased in wealth and 
so dangerous that it is unwise even to luxury, as no nation ever has before. We 
look at it, lest one should he tempted have no foreign foes to fear. If we have 
to drink it.” foes they are those of our own household 

“But did not Christ turn water inte Is it not a good time to sit down an 

ine?” study very carefully why the nations of 

‘The record reads that way, but there the past fell from their high positions 
s 1 enson to believe it was aleoholic ind were wrecked? Are we in dange1 

ne. He was not that kind of a mar And how may we avoid their fate? This 

Mis-statements Often Repeated seems to me of vastly greater importance 
It is surprising how drink blinds the than the gratification of our appetites. 
es and warps the minds of men! No, I shall not make metheglen this 
‘A man convineed against his will vear nor next nor the vear after. 
Is of the same opinion still.” Middlebury, Vt. 
ww = nn A 
Lasm of the: Old Guard 

The last of that E. R. Root empty now, “th mo 
) lant gals 0 eT): c to support the writ 
nes r a age ‘Pioneer “Beekeeper “Passes On, .° *? wRiftinen’ 


Gleanings in 


(losing a Long, Useful and 


will he empty to h 


its earlier days has “Happy [ ife immediate famil 
passed away at the 2 but more empty 
ipe old age of four seore and ten. I re the larger familv of Gleanings readers 
fer to J. E. Crane, who passed away on Two men, destined to become great 
September 13. He is shown in his easy beedom, started keeping bees at about 
chair in our June issue, page 375, writing the same time. One was Dr. C. C. Mille 
copy for Gleanings. That chair will be and the other J. E. Crane. Much alike i 
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many respects, in that they were lovable, 
sympathetic, tolerant, and always inter 


esting, they helped to make Gleanings. 
3oth wrote for the first volume of this 
journal. In “Novice’s Gleanings in Bee 


Culture” for April, 1873, on 


article by J. E. 


page 30, ap 


pears an Crane, and on 


the opposite page appears one from Dr. 
Miller. Both are characteristic. Mr. Crane 


recounted how he broke the record at 
that (though he didn’t t 


producing nearly 4000 pounds of box hon 


know by 


time 


ey and five or six hundred pounds ot 
liquid honey from 72 colonies and in 
ereasing to 120. This was a remarkable 
record for that time, but that is not the 
whole story. His “box honey” brought 40 
cents per pound at wholesale in New 


York, mind you! 

Dr. Miller, on the opposite page, in 
that same facetious stvle that was his 
in all his late writings, wrote: “Dear 
Novice: As you have about quit making 
blunders, I didn’t know but you might 
pay a premium on a few first class ones 
so 1 send you one of mine.” Then, in his 
characteristic style he told how he had 
lost a lot of combs by the bee moth. No 


wonder A. I. Root, or “Novice,” as he 
ealled himself, picked out these two men 
to help make this journal what it has 
Mille 


for these pages up to 1920, and Mr. Crane 


become! Dr. continued to write 


eontinued until April, 1930, or ten years 
later. Little did A. I. Root at that time 
know how well he had chosen, and that 
the time would come when the whole bee 
keeping world would sit at the feet of 


Gamaliels. 

Began Where Langstroth and Quinby 
Left Off 

with A. I. 


Quinby 


these 


Root, began 


These two men, g 


Langstroth, and Samuel 
the founder of the American 
see Journal, left off. Thev bridged the 

Nearly of the 


Christian, 


where 
Wagoner, 
past to the same 
they 
staunch temperance 


pres nt 


age, vere progressive, 
men, and in heeke« p 
but 
Millet 

both 


methods of 


same doetrine 
Neither Dr. 
but 


ing taught about the 
different 
Mr { 


in a stvle. 


nor rane were inventors, 


teachers of better 
Both looked 


issing vears began to 


were rreat 


‘ 
~ 


keeping bees, thead, and, 


when the p g weigh 
heavily on their shoulders, instead of 


thinking in terms of “the good old days,” 
old 
enough in 
the better. 


In the sketch of Dr 


as most men do, they were young 
spirit to idopt the new, o1 


Miller written ten 
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years ago I brought this out; but Mr. 


Crane was equally progressive, thinking 
became 


called 


Because 


ahead. Forty years when I 
the editor of this journal, I 
on Mr. Crane at his home. Why? 
he was a successful commercial bes keeper 
few at that 
time. He took me out to his shop, showed 


ag 
ago 


bee 


of which there were only a 


me some very fine comb honey, stacks and 
then 


comb honey, placed it on a 


stacks of it, took one of his nice 


sections of 











J. E. Crane as he appeared at the age of 90. 


foot power buzz saw and cut off the edges 
the 
much 


down to beeways. “Now,” said he, 
fulles 


ey looks without the projecting wood that 


“see how and better the hon 


form the beeways.” 
I did not then see that he was about 
twenty vears ahead of his time It re 


mained for Miles Morton of New York, a 


comb-honey producer, to demonstrate to 


the world that no-beeway sections with 
fences were a commercial success. This 
is only an example of the way J. E. Cranc 


looked ahead. 

His writings during all these 58 years 
that he was a contributor showed that he 
was not times but usu 
ally a little ahead. 


pick out the 


only up to the 


How quickly he would 
useful in the 
literature is his depart 


i 
Continued n page 737.) 


and eur 


new 
rent shown it 





\ number of years 


igo when I had but 
a small number of 
olonies of bees I 
quite frequently re- 


ceived calls to go af- 

swarms. 
the 
is clustered on the 


ter 
(ne 


stray 
time swarm 
limb of a tree “right 

down” where IL « 


Hlowever, w 


the 
arrived 


ould get it, 
} 


uformant said hen I 


n the scene I found the swarm hanging 
ut on the end of a limb at least forty 
et from the ground. 

Onee, in order not to be fooled, I was 
ery particular to learn the exact height 
he swarm was above the ground. To be 
exact, the party went out and set up a 
six-foot stepladder, and reported that it 
ust reached the swarm. This seemed an 
asv wav to get some bees, so I went after 


above 


t. | found it to lhe only six feet 
the ground all right, but it was in the 


tree over three feet 
had | 


r of a syveamore 


n diameter and veen there for sev 


ral 
On 


years, 
another occasion a party reported a 
rht on the ground. All I 


vould have to do to get it was just to set 


swarm fri 


strong 


i. hive over it. When I arrived I found a 

few bees working on a rotten peach! 
Once the electric light company asked 
me to get a swarm out of a box contain 
ng the meter as their man refused to 
1 it. I am trying now to get a swarm 

» take possession of my meter box. 
But while I was making inerease I] 
found it profitable as a rule to go after 
varms. Some times nry went 
th me. We would usually take a dry 
y s N ind shake the bees into it. 
ght we would go after it ear 
g it carefully so the bees would not 

op out at the bottom. 

() time \ vent away from home fo 
uple days, and the hees were left in 
charge of ‘ent I told him that if he 
ught ! swarms to put them on the 
stands IT had prepared and 1 ould give 
nin $1] ) eael An sort of hoy would 
| is | uld shake them into a hive 
I retur lL We arrived home the 
ning of tt ext «ada just in time te 
find ’er ! much exeited and eovered 
th pers] i Ile pointed to a huge 
ox made of two-ineh oak plank, and said: 
“IT got the biggest swarm hin there ye 
iver seen. Sure t is a bushel of ’em if 


hey 
they is a single bee. I carried that ’eavy 
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around 
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box at harms’ lengt} 
for nigh ’alf a 
mile.” 
“But why 
you use a 


on 


did not 
smalle 
and ligther box?” ] 
asked. 


“A smaller box 





would niver ’old en 

That was the onl 
bOoX around =§ that vould ’old ’em Hit 
weighs nigh on to ‘undred weight and 
[I carried hit at } irms’ length and nive 
lost a bee. But just oneet come out ane 
take a look at m. Think there must 
be three or four swarms all mixed to 
gether. Hit was rht | down on th 
ground and shook n front of hit and 
vou ought to sex yo int millions of 
’em.” 


H 


ake al look 








e carried it home at arms’ length and neve: 
lost a bee 
“Well, i ive « tainl irned your 


strong 


is 





u say, more for vou have 
tainly eart But here did ou 
t that plank | When TI first saw i 
thought some ne had moved a house 
my lot. It reminded me of the old davs 
the early 80's in Dakota Territory whet 
man would wake up the morni ane 
(| some one had n ed a house on 1} 
ado and he umped his elaim’ on ons 
etext o the 
‘| used hit for t was the only bo 


continued. “Hit 


ust e¢ 


ough,” enry 





mv back poreh, yme 


Niver 


on and 


at those bees 


saw sucl 


big bunch in me ] 


| went over to the box 


Continued or 


vhi € ’enry slow 


le 
e 736. 
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t ~ From the Field of Experience  - Ws 
BASSWOOD FLOW Some vears back the writer, while still 


ANNOUNCING 
How a Bee Carried the Good News to 
the Colony 
hive at 
the first 


second in 


the 
morning 


three 


[ sat by entrance of one 
the 


leaving at 


1:30 in vatching 


ees four 
often times to be 


bee to fly in be 


ervals. They seemed 


vaiting for an incoming 
fore they would depart 


Then 


trance with a strange buzzing of its wings 


suddenly a bee flew up to the en 


that sounded as if one of its legs must 


ve caught in such a way as to interfere 


vith the wing. Instead of rushing at ones 
uto the hive 


t was challenged by a 


with its swollen abdomen, 


guard and began 
to do a “shimmy,” rocking from side to 
turning 
tail. The 

guard appeared excited and followed it in 
Unfortunately IT could not open the hive 


side, fluttering its wings and 


iround like a dog chasing its 


it had two supers and a 
but I the en 


quickly because 


food-chamber on, watched 
trance eagerly and presently saw the bees 
start streaming out ten and twenty at a 
along the alighting 
and others 


g out upside down and running up the 


time, rushing out 


some 


board and taking wing, com 


! 


hive front to get a start. It‘was as if a 
turned in—or as if 
the 


The rate of 


had heen 


had 


nto the entrance. 


fire eall 


somebody had temerity to blow 


exit chang 
from one everv thre« 


seconds 


dina few 


seconds to twenty ever 


wr four v split se 
md. That was the beginning of the bass 


flow—and I 
vho brought in the 


vood beheve I saw the tye 


news of it. I had pre 


seen something very similar a 


iously 


the beginning of a flow Russe 


g clover 
M. Corvell, Readfield, Me 
m £Y oF 
HOME-MADE OBSERVATION HIVE 
How to Build it from a Regular Standard 


Hive 


The glass | ha bare art of th 
ee} epers equipme t | has hee 
rv much desired and perhaps needed, 
ut a part of the equipment eonsidered 
vy manv to le uxul It represents 


argely an attractive illustration 


vhich 
eeasionally 


n the bee-supplv catalogs nearly 
beekeeper looks at 


vhich he finally decides t 


every but 


o without 





a high school student, felt that the price 


dollars for hive 
reach. He 


to make one more cheaply. 
effort 


of twenty-four 


glass 


then decided 
After 


figuring a 


was 


beyond his 
some 
glass 


and eonsiderable 








Standard removed 


hive-body with end 
and side panel cut loose ready to be removed. 


panel 


hive was made which served the purpose, 


even though it never proved to be en 
tirely satisfactory 

In this hive the writer observed for 
the first time many interesting activities 


of the bees. He saw how the bees repaired 


old combs and constructed new ones. He 


suw plainly the interesting way in which 
from the legs of 
The 


which lost 


pollen is removed bees 


cells, writer also 


and placed in the 
observed that a hee 


protecting tl 


its sting 


hive was chased about 


hy the other bees and finally east out of 
he hive as an undesirable. These and 
mn v other secrets of the bee hive wert 
evealed from behind the glass walls. 


\ few writer reeeived 


months ago, the 


veral requests for direetions for making 
glass bee hive. In order to satisfy these 
requests an effort was again put forth to 
levelop a satisfaetory home-made hive 


\s a result of these efforts an easily made 


onable prieed glass hive was 


ad out hich ea e made by 

rige heekeeper in a short 

wl of time. It is mad with the ex 
eption of the glass entireh from the 
materials distributed hv tl bee-supply 


manufacturers 


A ne standard K. D. faectory-made hive 
s used. The sides and ends of the dove 
tniled hive body are nailed together with 
tl 1\Y-ineh frame tils instead of the 
large nails commonly used for this pur- 
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ose, One nail ts put i each seetion of 
he dovetailed corner. The metal rabbets 
, put in place as usual. 

\ ft. the hive-body is assembled, a 
rect ule s drawn on both sides. It is 
iwn one inch from the upper and lower 
lges a ( uch from the edge of the 
tailing on each end. A similar ree 
vs - . n both e1 s exeept that 

“ n ft nehes from the upp 








Front view with glass in place 


ly s t 1 f the frame is left 2 
nehes S st give greater strengtl 
that ! hich supports the frames 
| » } s nbout ;-inch in diameter are 
red thy y ch rectangle in the diag 
‘ ppos ‘ rs. The cireumfer 
’ { hole ust touch the inside 
the nes both sides of the corner 
Vit kev} Siu a 5-ineh eut is made 
go the es in both directions from 
r T} t} i regular saw the 
it ‘ ilong the lines to the 
site ( ‘ I} rectangular panels 
oe , iving a frame in which 
pia tr v The rough edges left 
, moothed witl sandpaper! 
‘ y put nm plac 

> rt . ut about f at 
} { tha th 

$] fron h the ere 
— he glass is held in place by small 
ps of wood, the strips being made b 
. g rt noth nT] ] strips the 
j for } r foundation 
t } f frar rt thieker 
half round tl de of th 
if ut } f eh from the 
f } } e.} The glass 
pu t these strips, and 
" ft ps are nailed 
ri ‘ ‘ to hold it in plaes 
miallest re Oonnil those used for 
fastening the wire are used in nailing 
the strips in place. When the last strip is 


N 
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nailed in place the glass hive is complet 


Glass may also be put in the inn 
cover, or it mav be eut the same size as 
the top of the hive body. It ean then 
used instead of an inner cover. 

The cost for material is the same 


for 


regular hive plus the cost of tl 
The hive ean be 


glass. 


made in about t 


evenings, depending on the skill of ft} 
beekeeper r. 
The writer does not cover the glass b 


leaves observe 


the hin 
prote ete 


it open so the bees ean be 
at anv time with 


The hive 


ut disturbing 


must, however, be 





and 


both 
in place 


Hive complete with the glass strips 


ugainst the sun; otherwise the glass hiv« 


vill act asa hothouse and melt the cor.bs 


Supers witl glass sides and ends ea 
be made in the same way E. J. Andes 
son, State College, Pa 

m LA os 


LESSONS FROM THE BEE 


A Few Simple Requirements for Success 


in Life 
i t kingdon God 
gh 1 ind a th e thir ha 
led u 1 latth f 
‘ } i } ha mt per I 
The 4} relom queendom of beelatr 
mtains mar nteresting and divers 
fied facets, The in and relation of 
ad faets beeome the basis of much inte 
st stud 
Wh I bel 1 a le there is nothing 
t re to ugyest i flower or its relatic 
heret ‘ t 1 for previous know 
dge of its me f life. When a comb 
hone lies before me on the table and m 
ippetite craves this delicious sweet, the 
is nothing § there except for previou 
knowledge, to suggest an inseet like 
hee. And yet there is some powerful law 
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hat does relate to the bee, the flower and 


the honey until the picture is not com 
lete without them all. And how marvel- 


usly strange these unrelated facts do 
ombine to benefit mankind. 

If I eould know the mind of the Crea 
or and behold it working as a reasoning 
oree, I wonder if it would not be like 
his: 

The law 


f social life, so apparent in 


the animal kingdom, must be preserved in 


he vegetable kingdom. But vegetables 
ave no power of locomotion and can not 
yy the law of natural selection mingk 


jlood with blood to thus preserve this 


social order; so an outside ageney must 


ssist in the pollination of flowers. The 
vee was for this purpose created 

To attract the bee to its task required 
ut the placing of a drop of nectar in the 


flower. Thus the end of pollination was 


ttained, and the work eould be counted 
nished 


But in the mind of God there seems from 


he first to have been an all controlling 


purpose to divert each and every portion 


if lis creative genius to the benefit of 
inkind, so more nectar flowed than was 
ecded to feed the bees. Thus upon my 
ble now is spread this sweet deliene 


Che hee by 


ithin the law of God, and thus no d 


instinet lives and moves 


rd is apparent. But man, hampered by 


ome invisible foree that constantly seeks 


s 


lestruction, is left to his own volition 


hether or not he shall seek to walk and 
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seems to benetit all those who come with 


1! 


the scope of its influence. To mention 
these, perhaps, would be but to excite 
controversy, for no two persons view an 
other in just the same perspective. But | 
believe that if mankind would follow 
closely within the divine order, times of 
national financial depression would be 
ire, and prosperity within the limits of 
our neeessities would be ours Rev. J. R 
Stelle, Montpelier, Ina 


nm bots 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Apis Club Conference and National Show 


of Bees and Honey 


The opening of the Lith International 
Conference of the Apis Club took place 
on Monday, September 6, at the hall of 
the Society of Apotheearies of London It 

as a brilliant assembly with representa 


tives of many nations who embled to 


hear the proceedings The conference wa 
opened by Lord Ebbisham, G. B. E., a for 
mer lord mayor of London vho ha re 
cently taken an interest in) beekeeping 
Lord Ebbisham alluded to the great im 
portance of beekeeping, which he ricl i 
net generally appreciates 

The following honor ere nounced 


\ fellowship of the \pi Club conferres 
ou Mr. RL. W. Frow of Wiekenb Lineol 
ire, England. Mr. Frow is the discover 


of the cura for nenrine disense hicl 


now adopted eneriu oughout 


ritain 
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olf of U.S. A., 


the visitors. 


responded to the toast of 


On the second day of 
there 


bourne, 


the conference 
trip to East 
of the 
After 


was a motor coach 


traveling through some 
most beautiful scenery of England. 
lunch a visit made to the 
of Messrs. Sturgis & Soden. 


These are probably among the largest and 


t plenie was 


uplaries 


most up-to-date apiaries in England, and 


the excursion proved most interesting. 


On Wednesday, September 8, the con 
ference met at the Crystal Palace, Lon 
don, which has been known among bee 
keepers in Great Britain during the past 
eight vears as the rendezvous of the Na 
tional Show of Bees and Honey, and it 
was in conjunction with this latter o1 
ganization that the Apis Club met. It was 
a happy union, as it enabled visitors to 
see one of the finest shows of honey ir 
the world, and, under the same roof, they 
found some of the greatest authorities of 


their subjects lecturing on their particula 


branches of apiculture. 


It is not possible here to recapitulate 
details of the lectures but there was am 
ple variety, from such practical subjects 


is “Advertising Honey,” by Rev. Yate 
Allen, to, on the more seientifie side, a 
most interesting paper by Dr. L. M. Berth 
olf of U. S. A., on “The Distribution of 


Stimulative Efficiency in the Ultra-Vio 
let for the Honey Bee.” 

With the close of each session some of 
the audience would leave and others 
vould come in. For the National Show, 
in addition to being a great show, is dw 
ing “the week” a Meecea of beekeepers, 
and one could meet visitors from as far 


the north of Seotland and the 
south of Cornwall, besides the delegates 
from abroad. All day one could see knots 
of 


apart as 


their 
problems and experiences. 


visitors discussing particular 
\ particular feature of the show was 
the luncheon which preceded the opening 


of the show by Sir William Plender 
Bart, on the Wednesday, when the com 
mittee and visitors sat down together. 
There were speeches and toasts which 


were appropriately drunk in mead. 
There were two papers which attracted 
amount of from 
the general press. These were by Dr. M. 
Grunsfeld, who is chief physician at the 
Hydropathic Institute at Amalienbad, 
“Bee Poison at the Bedside,” 
n which he said that the number of dis 
eases that could be treated by bee poison 


a considerable interest 


Vienna, on 
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would be considerably inereased in the 
future. The other paper was by Dr. F. 
Kretschy on “Our Bee as Doctor,” in 
which he claimed that diseases of the 


nervous system and rheumatism together 
with kindred complaints could be favor 


ably treated by bee poison. 


Owing to the season, which has been 
only very medium, there were not the 
large number of exhibits of honey that 
have been staged in the past, though 
there were over a thousand entries, and 


in many eases the quality was of the very 
highest. This ye 


ticeable that the prizes did not go mainl; 


ar it was particularly no 


one district 
tributed 


During 


to any but were evenly dis 
the 


show there 


throughout 
the 


of demonstrations 


country. 
were a numbe 


cake 


n such things as 
with honey 
The latter was particularly suecessful an 
2 sold the fou 
dayvs.—F. Essex Mooreroft, London, Eng 


making and sweet making 


over £20 worth were in 


me aa 


VISITORS FROM ABROAD 


Beekeepers from France, Italy and New 
Zealand at Medina 


Seldom do we have representatives of 


three great countries and all of them ex 
tensive beekeepers, as visitors at M: 
dina at one time. This happened lasi Au 


gust and the visitors were photographed 
as they lined up before the camera, to 


gether with the editors of this journal. 
In the illustration the 
second from the is Jean Chaneaux of 
with brother, is 
one of the most extensive beekeepers of 


accompanying 
left 


Jura, Franee, who his 


France. He has been sojourning in the 
United States and Canada for nearly a 


year, visiting some of the largest bee 
keepers. (See our April issue, page 224. 

Next the center is W. 
B. Bray, Christchurch, New Zealand. Be 
sides being one of the most extensive bee 
keepers of his country, he is editor of the 
New Zealand Honey Producer, a spright 


ly publication that is apparently not so 


in line and in 


American in its teach 
like Mr. Chaneaux, has 
United States and Can 
ada, visiting some of the most prominent 
beekeepers of the two countries. 

Mr. the writer is 


Constantino Ambrosoli, Como, Italy—the 


much English as 
Mr. Bray, 


been touring the 


ings. 


Between Bray and 


land that gave us the greatest bees in 
the world, which, on account of their 


great excellence and all-around good qual 








930 


che 


in 
he 
ler 


or 


el 


he 


g] 


nd 


Ww 
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ities, have pushed their way into all civ 
ilized countries. Mr. Ambrosoli and his 
father are among the most extensive bee 
keepers in all Europe. The younger man, 


afte graduating, came to this country 


or the same reason that the other two 
men did. 
He has spent a season in the apiaries of 
lhe A. I. Root Company. While here he 
on the friendship, not only of his co 
vorkers among the bees, but of all in the 
organization with whom he came in con 


tact. He proved to be a good bee man. 





Visitors pose for photograph with the editors of 
Bray of New Zealand, 


Chaneaux of France, W 


His father studied English in order to be 
tble to read American beekeeping litera 
ture, so the young man was already some 
what familiar with American methods of 
beekeeping. Later he will return to his 
native land where he and his father ex 
pect to increase their already extensive 
heekeeping activities 

We feel that it is a distinct honor to 
North America that three such extensive 
and prominent beekeepers should come 
here to study our methods and to earry 
whatever is good in our beekeeping back 
home. Unfortunately, they came during 
the dryest and poorest year that has ever 
been known in American beekeeping, but 


+ 


they are keen enough to catch on to all 
Yankee and Canuck tricks of the trade. 
We shall weleome them back when we 
shall have at least a normal season. 


E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio 
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THE LAST FLIGHT IN AUTUMN 


Importance of Favorable Conditions for 
a Late Cleansing Flight 
Generally we are advised to leave the 
bees not only a large supply of food, but 
one of very good quality as well, so that 
it may last them till the next honey flow, 
and, at the same time, that the bees, 
feeding on good honey may not overload 
their colons with exerement. Good, light 
colored honey Is dige sted nearly eou 


pletely. A thorough packing or wintering 





Gleanings. Left to right, Geo. S. Demuth, Jean 
Constantino Ambrosoli of Italy and E. R. Root 


in warm cellars has the same purpose in 
view; the bees spend less warmth, us 
less food for that purpose, and const 
quently there is less danger of their ove 
filling their colons 

Nevertheless, the long wintering in the 
North without opportunity for cleansing 
flights may be the cause of the bees over 
filling their colons, and that may lead to 
a serious sickness. The bees begin to be 
uneasy, try to get out of the hive, soil 
the combs and the entrance as well. The 
cause of the disease is well known. It lies 
in the fact that the colons are overfilled 
with excrement either from too much food 
on account of the cold temperature, or 
from the bad quality of the honey. 

The remedy, of course, is a cleansing 
flight, but during cold weather that is 
hardly possible. Quite lately in Russia 
hees have been given artificial cleansing 
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flights in a warm abode, but that requires 
it great deal of time, trouble and a suit- 
able building. 

Now what is the use of such a flight? 
It shortens the time of the winter-seclu- 
sion of the bees. Northern beekeepers 
know only too well the longing for days 
suitable for a cleansing flight during 
winter, and that there is always a certain 
uneasiness concerning the condition of 
the bees until the first spring flight. 

But why is it that for the sake of short- 
ening the wintering, every one tries to 
eut off the end of the winter? Would the 
result not be the same, if, instead, one 
tried to do t from the beginning? But 
little attention is paid to the warm, mild 


days in late autumn during which the 

bees could have a flight and empty their 

lons—a very simple way of shortening 
winter seclusion 


When there is no more brood in the 
es, and the working power of the bees 
is consideral lowered, they are quite 
illing to stay indoors for three or four 
eeks without even making attempts te 
fly ut, though the temperature may be 
suitable. It happens frequently that the 
veathe s not good and the bees do not 


leave their hives for several weeks when 


there come i mild dav. The bees of sev 
eral hives flv out, but others remain as 
juiet as if the vere dead. Then the 
id venthe comes back, and the bees 
non pportunity to flv out In 
such cases, th bees whieh have had their 
ist flight late than thew companions, 
ain thy nter considerably better 
If the } have had to stav in fo a 
ng time without being able to fly out, 
ind do not make a attempt to quit their 
hive even when the weather is suitable, 
Is quite is to induce them to do so. 
If the hees « to be wintered in a eellar 
ind th } es re not pac ked, to induce 
tl I s to fl ut if is necessary to open 
the entranee wide. If that gives no re 
sults the cover should he taken off and 
the top coverings as well. Under the in 
fluence of the light and disturbance, the 


bees will very likely fly out. After they 
have started doing so, the coverings are 
placed bael and the flight goes on 
through the entrance only. 

Considering that every disturbances 
makes the bees use more food, it is better 
to pack the hives which are to winter 


out of doors in intering cases before 


the last flight, though in that ease it 
may he more difficult to induce them to 





N 
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tiy. The cases should be provided with 
entrances that can be enlarged and the 
top should be packed with bags of saw 
dust or other such material, which may 
be easily removed in case of need. 

Once a hive has been disturbed and 
the foreed flight of the bees started, it 
is absolutely necessary to have them ful 
fill it, for if the bees have been brought 
to motion but have not had a flight, the 
result will be only that their colons will 
be overfilled to a still higher degree than 
before. Better not touch the hive at all 
unless full flight can be brought about 

Alexander Bogdanoff, Tyriseva, Fin 
land. 


—- & o— 
DIRECT INTRODUCTION 


Change in Attitude of Bees Toward 
Queen at Close of Season 


There must be something about this 
late season of the vear that makes queen 
introduction a comparatively simple mat 
ter. I have just had some interesting ex 
periences with a colony having laying 

orkers, a queenless colony and a colony 
vith a drone-laying queen. The colony 


bees, 


with laying workers was strong i 
so I decided to introduce a young laying 
queen. I placed the introducing cage cor 
taining the queen on top of the frames in 
the hive. It seems that bees from all parts 
of the hive made a bee line for the cage 
They seemed anxious for a mother. In 
stead of trying to sting the queen through 
the wire sereen, as 1s usually the case, 
thev elustered over the wire sereen, ap 
parently trying to feed her. I finally re 
moved one of the combs from the hive, 


pried up one cornet of the wire sereen of 


the cage, and released the queen on the 
comb, The bees immediately formed a eir 


cle around her and began feeding her. It 
seemed to be a ease of love at first sight. 
I will know better later on just what the 
outeome will be, but I rather think that 
the queen will be accepted and start lay 


ing eggs right away 


During the same day, I came across a 
queenless colony. [ repeated the same pro 
cedure with practically the same results, 
exeept that the hees seemed to be even 
more anxious for a queen than was the 
laying-worker colony 

\ little later IT found a eolony that had 
a drone-laying queen. The queen had laid 
a few fertile eggs, but apparently she 
had practically lost her fertility, as there 
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was a considerable amount of drone brood 
in evidence. I hesitated about turning a 
laying queen into such a colony, 
but I was willing to try it. After placing 
the queen cage on top of the frames, the 
bees clustered around the cage as they 


loose 


had done previously. I did not remove a 
comb on which to release the queen. When 
[ lifted one corner of the wire screen, the 
queen crawled out onto one of the frames 
and walked quite a distance on the top- 
bar without being attacked by the bees. 


She suddenly disappeared between the 
frames. Just what will become of her 
remains to be seen. 

Some of our men have had somewhat 
similar experiences with laying worker 


colonies earlier in the season, however, 


which causes me to wonder if it is always 
necessary to use the prescribed method 
of queen introduction. In other words, in 
should we 


the introduction of queens, 


not be governed by existing conditions, 
especially the time of the year that re 
queening is attempted? 

I had another interesting experience 
last spring. I was checking over some 


packages of bees that had been installed. 
I found one package queenless. In another 
hive, the had drifted or left the 
hive with the exception of about a hand 
ful of bees and a queen. I picked up the 
queen and dropped her on the top-bars in 
the hive containing the queenless colony. 
In about five days, I visited the 
hive and found the queen laying prolific 
ally._-M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio. 


bees 


again 


m ZY os 
A GREAT HONEY SHOW 


Silver Model of a Queen Bee Offered as 
Prize for Best Exhibit 
I am sending you a photograph which 


I thought your 
readers. It is of a beautiful enlarged mod 


might be of interest to 


el in silver 


of a queen bee standing on a 
piece of comb. The Bristol Silver Queen, 
as it is now correct in all de 
the actual 
9” x 4”, its value being £25. 

The Somerset Beekeepers’ Association 
offer this prize, together with £5 in cash, 
each year at the Bristol Honey Show, and 


called, is 


tails and bee measures about 


in order to make it come within the reach 
of all beekeepers, large or small, rich or 
poor, it is awarded for the best four sec- 
tions of comb honey and four one-pound 
bottles of extracted hone y. 


The competition is very keen and the 
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judges generally have a most difficult task 
to decide the winner. In order to give all 
beekeepers a fair chance, the winner each 
year is prohibited from again competing 
for this trophy until it has been twice 
offered for competition, thus one 
competitor can not continue to 
vear after year. 


more 
win it 
also a 


There is class consisting of a 


counter display of 10 pounds of honey, 
comb and/or extracted, to be arranged as 
if for sale. Wax decorations 
in moderation are allowed, also any shape 


flowers and 

















Silver model of a queen bee on comb. 


bottles. This 
cially arranged in order that shop-keepers 
may see 


or size class has been spe 


what an attractive display can 


be arranged with a small quantity of 
honey. 


The Honey started 


only three years ago in a very small way, 


Bristol Show was 
in conjunction with and through the kind 
help of the Chrysanthemum Society, and 
it has now become one of the largest shows 
outside London. All the work is done by 
voluntary helpers, and the joyous chatter 
and laughter which goes on the whole of 
the two days during which the show is 
the 


workers, exhibitors, and visitors « njoy the 


open seems to prove how greatly 


exhibition. 
We like to see 
these shows which would, if properly run 


should many more of 
and advertised, bring before the public 
the good qualities of honey in a manner 
more forcible than any other. 

This year the honey crop in Great Brit- 
isolated 
we hear of a medium yield, but on the 
whole the amount of honey taken is less 
than 25 per cent of last year’s crop. In 
this district 


ain is very poor. In a few eases 


bees are starving, and un 
less ample feeding takes place, very few 
get the 
sristol, England. 


stocks will through winter.—E. 


Lewis, 
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G) From North, East, West and South 


N 





Fair time is 
passing and 
done their part in 
and 
made an 


Southern (2alifornia 
the beekeepers have 
California. 
beekeepers 


southern Riverside Los 


Angeles county 
agreement whereby Riverside put on a 
display at the Los Angeles Fair, and Los 
Angeles a display at Riverside. 
San Joaquin County also had a display 
at each place, making three good exhib- 
its of beekeepers’ products at each fair. 
These exhibits would be a credit to any 
fair. Riverside County took first, Los An- 


put on 


geles County second, and San Joaquin 
County third in each instance. In addi 
tion to the fine display of honey and 
vax, Riverside County showed baked 
goods sweetened with honey and many 
pressed flowers of honey producing 
plants, which added much to the attrac 
tiveness of the exhibit. 


While prices on honey seem to be hold 
we see little or no advane: 
the orange honey. This, of 
ourse, is limited, and if a 


1.ccustomed to buying orange honey, noth 


ing their own, 
uniess 1t 18 in 


customer 1s 


ing else will satisfy him so long as the 
price is reasonable. The local markets and 
the roadside stands are selling about their 
usual amount. As the weather gets cooler 
the demand usually increases. 
© Ot 6 CCFC FEE EEE EEE E EEE HOG 
¥ ¥ 
* Palo Verde Valley Has a Variety of Hon- ¥ 
* ey Plants of Major Importance and ¥ 
* Should be an Excellent Place for Honey ¥ 
* Production ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
ee eee ee | 
Since my last letter I have spent sev 
eral days in the Palo Verde Valley. This 
valley comprises some thirty thousand 
eres lving ilong the Colorado River 


some nit 


ety miles above the Imperial Val 


ley. The conditions are much the same in 
both with perhaps a greater acreage of 
mesquite in the Palo Verde Valley. Many 
farmers have been turning their atten 


tion to the alfalfa seed the 


growing of 


past few vears. This is a fine condition 
for the beekeeper. Cotton is also grown 
quite extensively. With these three main 
sources of honey and the willows, wild 
flowers, anc other bloom, the beekeepe rs 
have been able to do fairly well in past 
years. But for some unknown reason 1930 
did not eome up to expe etations. Just 


why no one seems to know. One large pro 


ducer said he made about thirty-fiv 
pounds as an average. When I talk wit! 
the farmers and hear their stories of har 
times, low prices for crops, and high op 
erating expenses, I 
that 
a vocation I would chance the bees just 
as I did before.—L. L. Andrews, Corona 
Calif. 


become more firmly 


eonvineed were I to again choos: 


OAL. -. Early Octo 
Northern (California fr", Oct. 
beekeepers winding up the season’s fiel 
Frosts appeared ir 
the higher altitude, but at the lower k 
els the fall plants are still yielding light 
ly. On the east side of the 
in Siskiyou County, bees are filling up o1 


work, have already 


Cascades and 


rabbit brush. This honey appears to bs 
poor winter feed which accounts for co 

siderable winter loss. In the Sierra foot 
hills honey-dew from various sources is 
coming in. In parts of the San Joaquir 
Valley, cotton, blue curl, spikeweed, and 
jack clover are still yielding lightly 


while in the Sacramento Valley star this 
tle (about | 


tarweeds 
are adding to the 


On the 


blue eurl, and 
vinter 


ove! 
fill-up 
whole, bees are going into winter in fair 
While honey 
they are still far 


both price and vol 


ly good condition. sales 

have picked up a little, 

from satisfactory ir 
ume, 

tt+t#+#t#eeeeeteteteeeete ee tee eneeanq 

Many Important Problems in Beekeeping ¥ 

Will be Considered at the Big Meeting ¥ 

This Month + 

¥ 

a 


Prete eed 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a a 
Any 
should come to ¢ 
to the state 
meetings are 
The 
problems the 


beekeeper who is feeling “low” 
November 18 to 20 
The 
a source of inspira 
the 


with 


hico. 
convention, associatior 
always 


working on 


tion. association is g 
facing; 
out his he Ip it ear little progress 
You ean Chieo fellow 
keepers and find out how they are 


the 


heekeeper is 
make 

meet in your hee 
facing 


Or 


will no 


Washington, 
Idaho 


rousing program 


present situation, 
Nevada, Utah and 
doubt be represented. A 
is the place to 


the industry’s problems. 


gon, 
is planned and her« start 
solutions to 

The food 
cussed by some competent person. If this 


talk is properly advertised it will stimu 


value of honey will be dis 
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late honey consumption, and thus help 
honey sales. The marketing problems 
(packing, grading and distribution) will 
be discussed by persons who have made 
a study of them. The State Market News 
Service and its future will come in for 
discussions. Package bee producers can 
meet some of their customers and queen 
breeders, while opportunity will be given 
to discuss their common problems. Im- 
provements in the bee law will be con 
sidered.—Frank E. Todd, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


‘ 8 } > bi On Vancouver 
British (Polumbia fsiana, we can 
honestly call 1930 a good year from the 
beekeeper’s point of view, and reports so 
far from other parts of the province in- 
dicate the same. As I mentioned previous 
ly, it looked very doubtful early in the 
year whether there would be any honey 
at all; and the very fact that the honey 
flow he gan so late see med to point to a 
short crop. However, we hoped on, and 
were at last rewarded with a very late 
but abundant flow of exceedingly good 
honey. Bees built up amazingly, and all 
colonies are in splendid condition for win 
ter. 

The monthly gleanings from the users 
of the new glass wall hive seem to point 
to a very successful method of stimulat 
ing early brood-rearing. At first many 
were doubtful, declaring that the glass 
would be covered with wax or propolis in 
course of time. But the double glass pre 
vented this. The bees seemed to realize 
the benefit of the sunshine, as the colonies 
provided with this style of brood-cham 
ber were unusually active in the very 
early spring and were proportionately 
much stronger. 

Honey as a food is undoubtedly becom 
ing more and more popular with the gen 
eral buying publie. Only a very few years 
ago, not more than 20 per cent of the 
grocery stores and department stores 
thought of carrying honey in any form, 
whereas now a store would be considered 
very much behind the times if honey 
could not be supplied on demand. 

The middle entrance has certainly come 
to stay. Even to those who are uncertain 
as to its value in the summer, it is prov 
ing invaluable in the winter because of 
the freedom from possible dampness, and 
last but not least its complete protection 
against field mice Florence A. Green- 
wood, Victoria, B. C 
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Ge rye The beekeeping situation re- 
exds mains unchanged in Texas. In 
some few localities rain has fallen, and 
fall honey flows are reported from sumac, 
eotton and broomweed. From all portions 
of the state, with the exception of the 
cotton belt and the region east of the 
Brazos River, come reports. that bees are 
in very poor condition, and are either 
starving, or are being fed to carry them 
through the winter. There is no reason 
for beekeepers to be discouraged or 
frightened about the condition of their 
colonies. The conditions have been like 
this or even worse, many times before, 
and the bees have been earried through 
by feeding. The crop gathered the next 
year more than paid for the sugar fed. 


Vt 44 444 4 44444 4 44444 44 6 


Y ing the Winter to Prevent Loss from Star- 
¥ vation. 
A A 


a> > > > oe > eo oo ee Po > Pe OP ee PO > es 


¥ Colonies Will Need Close Attention Dur- ¢ 


All beekeepers are advised to watch 
their colonies closely and to complete 
their feeding by November 15. Do not 
feed honey unless you are sure that it 
came from colonies that are free from dis- 
ease. As bees in the greater part of Texas 
are seldom confined in the hives for more 
than a few days at a time, and as a rule 
there are small honey flows through the 
winter, there ean be little danger from 
feeding any quantity of half sugar and 
half water mixture. 

One of the best indications of what men 
know about bees is the fact that quite a 
number of commercial beekeepers are 
buying bees at distress prices, where they 
scan find them disease free.—-H. B. Parks, 


San Antonio, Tex. 


. Some extracting of honey 
cArizona from cotton is reported be 
ing done in the Salt River Valley. I do 
not know exactly how the cotton honey 
turned out this year, but I have heard 
that the yield was less than last year. I 
expect the condition of colonies at this 
time varies somewhat with each locality. 
No feeding will be necessary this winter 
here. This will not hold true everywhere. 
The hees also have stored an abundance 
of pollen—more, I believe, than usual. 
Bees are breeding heavily at this date 
Oct. 4), so they are sure to go into win 
ter strong with young bees. 

Our only winter problem here is to see 
that each colony goes into winter with a 
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ood queen and plenty of honey to carry 


them through. The winter loss is usually 


not large, though areas it 


nh some some 


times reaches 50 per cent 

Present prices are rather discouraging. 
Very little honey has moved. We have all 
looking the point in 
business generally, with hopes that honey 


would start Leslie Wedg 


heen for turning 


moving 


_ 


worth, Oracle, Ariz. 


Kansas 


soon 


This year, the two principal 
fairs in Kansas have had more 
exhibitors than they have had for a 
ber of years. The bee and honey exhibits 
of the Kansas Free Fair at Topeka, and 
the Kansas State Fair at Hutchinson were 


num 


the best in quantity and quality of honey 
that the state has seen for a long time. 
\t the Topeka Fair, the exhibit space 


t lar eare of the 
The honey at 


displayed be 


vas no e enough to take 


exhibits of 


thie 


the beekeepe rs 
fair was not 


fact. 


properly 


cause of this 


Vit tt 4 4644 4464444444464 Ht 
¥ ¥ 
¥ Excellent Yields from Smartweed Were ¥ 
¥ Obtained in Portions of the State. When vw 
¥ Mixed with Sweet Clover, Its Flavor is ¥ 
¥ Mild ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
>>>> >> >>> > > > > > > > > > > > > eee 


Rains, 


which came early in August and 


or less through the month 


the 


flow was 


cor inued more 


in northeast Kansas, continued sweet 


This 


tensity, 


clover hone flow. honey 


but of sufficient 


strer gth to complete unfilled comb 


honey supers. In this region, because of 
the sweet clover coming along with the 
smartweed, the honey is very mild in fla 
vor. This also happened in the south 
central region in the lower Arkansas 
River Valley. In other places the smart 
weed honey is strong in flavor, since it is 
not tempered by a mild honey. In south 


central Kansas the smartweed honey flow 
was so intense that many beekeepers did 
they 

with the surplus honey 


not know what were going to do 


from this source 
In southeast Kansas there was a Spanish 


needle he 


The larger commercial honey producers 


ynev flow. 


have a considerable amount of good qual 
the 
beginning to move it fairly rapidly. Many 
of them h little 
the 
agement on their part during the previous 


ity honey this year, and demand is 


ive a larger crop than 


usual, which is result of good man 


nine months of the year, and particularly 


luring the month of May first half 
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ot June iti providing sufficient hone 
stores for the colonies to carry on brood 
that important time.—R. I 


Parker, Manhattan, Kans. 


rearing at 


‘Western Ohio The story of this 


season’s beekeeping 
is nearly finished. Bees are now in the 
midst of a good honey flow from ast« 
and some beekeepers are reporting th: 
best fall flow in years, but in other k 


ealities colonies will have to be supplie: 
with feed to carry them through the wit 
ter. 
fall and if supplied with sufficient stores 
the best 


Colonies are 


abnormally strong this 


should go into winter in condi 


tion. 


Weta eee eee eee eee ee ee eeeeee 


The Drouth Has Convinced Many Farmers 
of the Great Value of Sweet Clover as 
Pasture. 


vw ee ee 
pepeteeea 


: in i i i de i dn a i a i i a a a i a i i a i i i 
that 


eo! 


think 
more 
before of th 


Our observations lead us to 


many farmers have beeomée 


vineed this vear than ever 


value of using sweet clove for pasture 


In the drouth stricken parts of the stat 
sweet clover was seen to furnish consid 
erable pasturage after everything dried 
up, and, at the same time it furnishes pas 
turage for live stock. It also offers a larg 
crop of nectar for the beekee per who was 


his bees located nearby or who is able te 


move them to such a souree. 

For the first time in my beekeeping ex 
perience of 45 vears, I am going to wi 
ter in two-story hives, one story wit! 
nine frames of solid sealed combs as 


food-chamber, in addition to the regular 


Fred Leininger, 


_ 


hrood-chamber 
Ohio 


Delphos, 


season 18 


‘ ; Fact 
Southern Indiana P<? season 3 
self, and the seasor } 
For 


swarming was exes 


just closing has beer 


very interesting. ago, 


instance a yeal 


ssive and swarms wer 


in the air all summer. Most of these, how 
ever, were from colonies that had littlh 
attention. This season was just the re 
verse. There were searecely any swarms 
even from colonies in single story hives 
with no supers. In our own case witl 
some 400 colonies in Jumbo and two 
story standard hives, not a single swarm 
issued so far as we know, and I believe 


we would have known if any had swarmed 


is most queens were 


Our extreme drouth and excessive heat 
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ut the sweet clover crop short. I predict 


(.a complete failure of smartweed as we iv 


lways consider it takes a wet season. On 


he contrary it gave the best yield in ten 


ears. Goldenrod, which seldom yields 

nuch, also gave some surplus. | am glad fi) 
hat t gave no more as the honey 1s : 
trong and poor in flavor. Following gold die 


nrod came asters which also pave some 


As the veather was very dry, we ex 








this state will 
“Pe " | . ° : 
ennsylvania ' 


October; in faet 


curs a month earlier 
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produce i 


Myers 


bumper eroy 


iu li. M Ransomville, N.Y 


Several hard frost 


weurred 


) 


4 


duringg the 


t week in Oetober. Kven in the outh 
nh counties, tender vegetation has been 
umaged., Thi i not unusual for early 


killing frost often o« 


Generally, the weath 


A ‘ er has continued warm and dry. The gold 
eeted a good crop from bluevine or dry enrod bloom is over while some asters are 
eather l since if 1s supposed to yield till blooming. Th is especially true in 
est in dry seasons. However, we got but the southern counties, The season for nes 
ttle surplus from that source. | believe tar is practically past, and brood rearing 
hat a good qua ity of blue vine hone y is hey about ceased. Beekes per awe tad ing 
r ahead f a hone produced, It is ist cheek on the bee and making final 
iter whit ery ie sparkles like preparation f vinter, The late bloom 

amé 8 the flavor is mild but most y flowers were cut short by the drouth 
id (As it mes ong th wild ecu d many colon did not yather suffi 
imb smartweed, it is difficult to sees linens, tice dakaae 


ire Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind 


current 
ports it 


a ork : a 
i 


Bee Journal ind 


Feeeenee 


‘Western Neu 
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There is Danger in Equalizing Stores for 
Winter When the Average of Winter 
Stores in Low 
de en eee ee ee a a a 


9 
¥ 
¥ 
v 
¥ 
¥ 
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has been an abundance of moisture since. 
Up to this time, the fall flowers have 
yielded well and some hives have filled 
solid combs with bitterweed honey. As 
most readers know, this honey is so bitter 
that nothing can eat it but the bees. If it 
were gathered earlier in the season it 
would ruin all of our honey, but coming 
late as it does we are glad to get it. It 
will help to produce package bees in the 
spring 
Stee eeeee tte ttt feet feted 
Direct and Lasting Benefit in Increased Y 
Demand for Honey Results from Bigger ¥ 
and Better Exhibits at Fairs. 
PPP PPP PPP PRR OOOOH OH Orn” Ovo * 
The Alabama State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation met with the officials of the State 
Fair in Birmingham during the summer 
and persuaded them to increase the pre- 
miums offered in the Apiary Department. 
The fair has just closed, and there were 


> 4 44 4 


more and better apiary exhibits than 
ever before. The increased premiums were 
fully justified by the interest taken by 
the beekeepers. Those in charge of the ex- 
hibits lost no opportunity to advertise 
honey as the natural health food, and no 
doubt many sales will result from it. We 
have found that work of this kind, by 
introducing honey to new users, will 
bring repeat business for several years. 
J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 


a) : I spent several 
North (Carolina days recently in 
the Upper Piedmont counties, which are 
perhaps the best in the state for produc- 
tion of goldenrod and aster honey. Many 
fields were white with aster bloom, and 
the bees were rapidly filling their hives 
and supers. Some colonies were working 
in the second and third supers. Reports 
from the mountain counties are that the 
fall flow is above the average and indica 
tions are that colonies in the Piedmont 
and mountain sections will go into win 
ter well supplied with young bees and 
honey. In this state, bees have frequent 
flights during winter, and get through 
very well on stores gathered during the 
fall months 
The North Carolina State Fair was held 
during the week of October 13 to 18. The 
bees and honey exhibit has for several 
years been an attractive feature of the 
fair. The quality of the exhibits has been 
high. The bulk of the honey has been 
furnished by four of the leading bee- 
keepers who enter their exhibits in com- 
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petitive displays. Entries have been made 
this year for larger exhibits than ever 
before. 

There is an increasing tendency among 
fruit growers to buy bees for their or 
chards. Some ordered package bees, others 
bought two and three frame nuclei, while 
some bought full colonies from expert 
beekeepers. The full colonies proved to be 
the best buy, as they not only had more 
bees to work in pollinating, but gathered 
almost enough surplus to pay for the bees 

C. L. Sams, Raleigh, N. C. 


Michigan Fall rains have revived 


the grass and clovers in 
many sections of the state, but the pros 
pect for next year’s clover crop is non¢ 
too good. In spite of the drouth, there 
was a fair fall honey flow from goldenrod 
in many districts, which put the colonies 
in good shape for winter. Feeding will 
be necessary wherever there was no fall 
honey flow. 

The retail market on honey is rather 
dull. Prices have dropped to new and un 
ealled-for low levels without stimulating 
sales. Comb honey is moving out fairly 
well with considerable inquiry from out 
side the state. The price of comb honey 
has held up well, and in some cases is 
higher than last year. 

We used to blame the chain stores fur 
breaking the price on honey. But they will 
at least insist on making a legitimate 
profit on honey handled. In this part of 
the state, at least, and presumably in 
other parts as well, there has sprung up 
a new threat to the composure of bee 
keepers’ minds, namely, the big depart- 
ment store grocery department, and the 
high grade dairy-restaurant store. These 
stores use leaders to attract customers, 
and it had to be our misfortune that they 
are using honey for that purpose. So, 
while many items sold are seemingly too 
expensive, honey is the goat, and is given 
preferred position in full page advertise 
ments to the tune of 5-pound pails for 55 
cents, or a eut of 10 to 14 cents below 
the established chain store price. 

The beekeepers who dumped what they 
apologizingly explained was their “sur 
plus” on these stores at ecar-lot price fo 
500-pound lots, find such actions a boom 
erang of real dimensions, for, whether 
the public is “honey conscious” or not, 
the honey seller finds the majority to be 
honey price conscious.—R. H. Kelty, East 
Lansing, Mich. 
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At this date 
weather here in 


Ontario 


tario is warm and balmy, but in many 
localities, including our immediate dis 
trict, the rainfall has been very light, 


ind the ground is parehed and dry. It 


looks at present as if white clover will 


be very scarce next season, but alsike and 
sweet clover appear to be all right. The 


weather is ideal for 
bees ready for winter. We have had but 


feeding and getting 


one day during the last four weeks that 
we could not 

The demand for honey locally was brisk 
weeks but has slacked off bad- 
ly of late, and I expect this condition will 
remain for With abnormally 
low prices for all agricultural products, 
naturally the buying power of the farmer 
is seriously curtailed, and when the agri- 
cultural interests are suffering, 
ire affected 
to the soil for our sustenance in the final 


work outside. 


for a few 


time. 


some 


all others 
more or less, as we all look 
inalysis. 
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of Stores Every Fall. These Do Not Store 
More Surplus Than Others. Here is an 
Opportunity for Improvement by Selective 


~ 
. Yy 
Certain Colonies Are Found to be Short Y 
¥ 
¥ 

Breeding. ¥ 
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During the past ten days I have been 
going over the bees to see how they are 
for stores, and marking all colonies that 


have to be fed with the amount that I 
think necessary to carry them through 
the winter and next spring. For various 


reasons, we prefer to winter in one story, 
so that 
feeding each year. The hives examined in 
most cases show the amount that each has 
fed for the last three 
two yards yesterday I hap- 


naturally means quite a lot of 


been vears, and in 
looking over 
pened to notice something that I had paid 
no particular attention to before. I found 
that that fed heavily in 
1928 and 1929, have to be fed heavily in 
1930. On the other hand, colonies that 
ad to be fed little or none at those dates, 
eed little this fall. Of course, there are 
xceptions to this rule such as queens be- 
ng superseded during the late honey flow 
vhen the brood nests were bound to have 
less honey stored in them. 

colonies in ten-frame Langstroth 


colonies were 


more or 

Three 
hives found with not over a pound 
of honey each, and on looking at the old 
marks on the hive I found they had been 
in that condition the past two falls. 
\longside of these colonies were others 
that needed little or no feed the past two 


were 
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years, and they were that way again yes- 
terday. I find this condition in all the 
yards to a greater or less degree. 

These colonies so short of stores have 
not, on the average, stored more honey 
than the others, so it appears to be con 
nected with certain strains of bees. Boil 
ed down to the facts of the case, it ap 
pears that those light colonies carry on 
brood-rearing too late, and thus use up 
all the stores in the brood-chamber by 
rearing bees later than necessary. 

While most beekeepers, and many others 
as well, place a high value on honey as a 
health food, many, including a lot of doe 
the same 
A friend 


doetor’s care 


tors, insist on placing honey ir 
eategory as common cane sugar. 
under the 
all summer suffering, according to the doe- 


tor’s 


near me has been 


from uleerated stomach. 
He has been on a liquid diet for months, 
and, although fond of honey, the 
forbidden him 


treatment and 


diagnosis, 


very 
doctor attending him has 
to eat any while under 
limited to the liquid diet. 
About two months ago a gentleman and 
his wife called at our home and bought 
two pails of honey. A week or ten days 
later they called again and got some more, 
and this has continued up to the present 
time. When here last, I walked with the 
gentleman to his car where his wife was 
seated, and she told me why they were 
calling for honey every once and a while. 
She was an invalid suffering, according 


to different specialists, from ulcerated 
stomach. Last spring she had been econ 
fined to her bed for nine weeks at one 
time, and, of course, given only liquid 
nourishment. She tried a little honey 
about two months ago, and experienced 
no ill results from its use; on the eon 


trary, it appeared to agree with her won 
derfully. She the specialist his 
opinion, and he told her to try it out to 
see if it hurt her. Since then she has been 
She told me that 
she was getting better all the time, and 
that her strength was gaining every day 
In this case, while doctors disagree, th 
results seem to show that honey 
hurt an ulcerated stomach, assuming that 


asked 


eating honey every day. 


will not 
the diagnosis was correct as to the nature 
of the complaint. 

About the time this is in print, the an 
nual meeting of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in Toronto. What 
the attendance will be, remains to be seen. 
Large numbers usually turn out to these 


Byer, Markham, Ont. 


meetings.—J. L. 
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rae Heads of Grain from Different Fields 








Well Packed Colonies [ can not 

Give Best Results vith thos 
that 

k can stand tempera 


agree 
who say 
eolonies be 
hind a good windbrea 
ture as low as 27 below zero in single 


walled hives during the winter and spring 


gger surplus the 


with 10 


period and produce a bi 


following summer than colonies 


inches of packing during winte and 
spring. This may worl other states, 


but here in southeastern Pennsylvania 
having the 
packed colonies. Of course, oul 
as cold here as in the mid 
northwest Joh H. Lohr, 


we are best results from the 
well 
weather 


dle west and 


is not 


Fall Honey Flow We 
Wears Out Workers heaviest 


from the wild 


are having the 
honey flow 
aster 
here that we have had during the last 
fifteen years of my experience. About 
ago my bees 

erage, light with honey, 
to think I would have to feed 
winter. Now the nights ar 


two weeks were, on the av 
which caused me 
them for 
becoming cool 
er which is causing brood-rearing to come 
for work 


to an end and every day suitable 


is causing the bees to wear tlreir wings out 


sooner. I fear that they will be light with 
bees and heavy with honey this time. 
They have on the average now something 


like 70 pounds. This makes me wish that 


[ could equalize my bees with some one 
whose colonies are light with honey and 
heavy with bees. D. B Clapp, Gibson 
ville, N. € 

Feeding Honey We had the dryest sum 


Instead of Sugar mer it 


norther) 


many years in 


Indiana, Nev 


ertheless, moderately strong colonies in 
well-key ipiaries stored 40 to 60 pounds 
each from basswood and sweet clover. The 
sweet clover honey flow vas practically 
ove! v July 20. Our supers of white 
hone vere removed from the hives and 
held in reserve so that ease of failure 
to secure winter stores from fall flowers, 
the combs of hon can be given back to 
the hees. No bee keeper eal afford to sell 
hone it | sent wholesa prices, then 
bu sugar for inte feed. An inerease in 


the amount of sweet clover grown and th: 
marshes in northern In 


changing the 


drainage of our 
color and 
darker 


diana is gradually 
flavor of the honey produced. The 
grades, consequently, are not so abundant. 
The demand always seems to be for th 
kind we don’t have.—E. 8. Miller, Valpa 
raiso, Ind. 


22 “~  — 


Support of American 
Honey Institute 


During 1928 and 
1929 the bee sup 
ply manufacturers 
and allied trades were able to finanee the 
American Honey Institute under the di 
ection of Dr. H. E With ou 


budget at S5O00 the first year, $7000 


Barnard. 


the second, and $8040 the third year, 


Mareh 31, 
porters dropping out 


ending with some of the sup 


and others reducing 
their subscriptions, the institute’s finances 
and unless the 


indi 


are in a crippled condition, 
associations as well as 
to the rescue, the 
to discontinue its broad 


March 31. 
If each beekeeper would follow the ree 


heekes pe rs’ 
\ idual be ekeepe rs come 
institute will have 


service of honey promotion on 


ommendation of the special finance com 


mittee (consisting of Frank Rauchfuss, 
Ek. G. Brown and A. G. Woodman) ap 
pointed at the 


contribute 


Milwaukee meeting, and 
institute $1.00 per 
during the pre 
cent of the 
Russell 


toward the 
ton of honey produced 
vious season, or 4% of 1 per 
crop, sending his contribution t 

H. Kelty, the institute’s treasurer, at East 


Mich., the Honey In 
would have 


Lansing, \merican 


stitute ample funds to carry 


on, as well as expand, the 


splendid work 


it is doing all over the country. 


Perhaps 


only onee in a hundred vears is an indus 


try fortunate enough to have so 
tent a pair at the head as Dr. H. E. Bar 
nard and Miss Malitta D 


while the bee industry and 


ompe 


Fischer, and, 


allied 


supply 


trades would prefer to earry on the insti 
tute’s work indefinitely, they are finan 
cially unable to do so. To you beekeepers 
who are eager to see your industry ex 


appeal for vour contributions o1 


of 1 per cent 


pand I 
i basis of $1.00 per ton or % 
of the crop, 
Russell H. Kelty.—Lewis Parks, 
man, Board of Americar 


Institute, Watertowr Wis 


direct to me or to 
Chair 


Honey 


mailed 


Directors, 
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WINTERING UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS 


Upper: Apiary of H. Schlussler, Lafayette, Indiana. Hives shielded with tarred paper. Mid 
fle: Apiary of J. O. Caldwell, Rifle, Colorado. Lower: Part of apiary of Alexander Bogdanoff, Tyri 
eeva, Finland 
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\ Food Department - 
Malitta D. Fischer 








Honey at the 12th Annual Restaurant 
World’s Fair 


greatest 


The convention 


1d exposition ever conducted by the Na 


largest and 
tional Restaurant Association is over, and 
I am just back from 
Cleveland where over 
5000 leading restaura 
teurs and representatives 
allied 
gathe real to 


%, in al 


from industries 


participate 


event of interna 





, tional importane: to 
restauarantdom., 

Honey was at _ this 

mvVention with as much flash and en 


uslasm 





as all the other products. Again 
e Kellogg Company made it possible fo 
before the 
restaurateurs but also to be actually dem 
onstrated, for American Honey Institute 

as invited to share without expense the 
booth. On Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 


ber 6 to 10 


mey not only to be brought 


Kellogg Tuesday, 
(Oeto 


I worked in this booth, per- 


sonally met hundreds of restaurateurs, 
and diseussed with them how honey food 
mbinations would add to their service 
nd at the same time increase the prof 


The exposition was larger than ever be- 
re, and the displays in approximately 
250 booths included the products of prac 


tically every large concern in the r staur- 





int equipment, machinery, or food-vupply 
fields. The Publie 


acknowledged to be the nation’s most 


Cleveland Auditorium 





magnificent structure devoted to 


+ 


exposi 
ns, so the background for the vast fair 
of restaurant equipment and food servic 
wits indeed wonderful. 

I wish I tell you about all the 


lisp'ays, but to do so, I would have to 


eould 


use so many superlatives that you would 


think I had exaggerated. Besides, I am 
sure I eould not think of or find enough 


scriptive phrases to even half inelude 
| the 
our attention 


wonders this exposition brought 


You are, of course, 





most concerned with 
Ww honey wis demonstrated to the res 
taurateur and of his 


response. Restaura 


teurs are interested, in faet, intensely in 
erested, in honey. Of the almost four hun- 
dred who registered at the Kellogg booth 


for honey recipes, but two brought up the 





old argument of honey being “too expen 
sive.” That’s a pretty good indication that 
they are interested, for in days back res 
taurateurs would not even be receptive to 
a honey demonstration. They would just 
take time to remark, “Honey is too expen 


sive to use,” and walk on. 
Mrs. Mildred G. Day, one of the mem 
bers of Miss Barber’s Home Eeonomies 


Department, was in charge of the Kellogg 


booth, and in her many talks during th 
day with restaurateurs and her demonstra 
tions of Kaffee Hag and Kellogg’s cereals, 
she always included some honey 
tion. As 


the sign carrving “E: 


sugges 
picture, 
it-More Restaurant,” 
not only contained the packages of indi 
vidual service of Kellogg Cereals hut als« 


you will notice in the 


individual 


two jars of honey. This was 
due to Mrs. Day’s thoughtfulness when 


she had the sign made. iny beckeepers 
are acquainted with Mrs. Day, for she has 
given honey demonstrations at many state 
fairs. She is 100 per cent honey conscious 
and enthusiastically so. 
At the booth Mrs. Day 
Mrs. Johns, and I served almost continu- 
ally little cups of Kaffee Hag, All Bran 
Muffins wtih honey, Honey Krisp Wafers, 
Honey Corn Flakes Maearoons, Honey All 
Bran Date Bars topped with Honey Mer 


her assistant, 


ingue, and Honey Krisp Dessert. After 
the seeond day some who had been there 
on the previous day would return with 


someone else saving, “I was here yester 
day so don’t bother to give me any of the 
Kaffee Hag but I do want my friend (or 
cook, or whoever the 
to try cakes with the 
Kaffee Hag. Will you please show him the 


person might be) 


some of the honey 


Honey Meringue, too 


And so, hour, for the full 
four and a half days, honey meringue was 


hour after 
made up, all-bran date bars were topped 
with the 
krisp wafers were made 


meringue as icing, and 

up. It kept the 
three of us busy from 9 in the morning 
until 6:30 at night. The 
tendants (most of the 


honey 


various booth at 
attendants wer¢ 
sales promotion and district managers for 
the respective companies ) started to com¢ 
to the Kellogg booth for 
and in every case expressed a great deal 


refreshments, 


of interest, not only in the cereal-honey 
tie-up, but in the many interesting com 


hinations made with honey. The honey 


meringue mazed and delighted everyone, 
d at the @ of the second day the en 
re <000 copies of “Honey Helpings,” giv 
g tl cipe fe this combination had 

been distributed. Some came back the 

third time for this recipe they wanted 
oO pass the extra pies on tO some res 
1urateu! ! son other city. One tea 
om manager Philadelph a 


lexas, 1; Virgini 
17; Wiseonsin, 8: 
Se) | e ft Ss was my 
national restaurant 
it these contacts 
1]. But greater 


Nebras!} 


a 


Ohio, 


are 


than 


spent a 


ilf hour with m« copying down special 
suggest s for the use of Honey Meri 
gu \ll of the suggestions the manage 
eferred to as g ng him “the edge” o) 
s competitors. The honey meringue was 
met} y lifferent ! food service, and 
nt t us t in every wavy possi 
é ( lid reeite at least 50 special 1! 
nees it hich restaurant owners and 
staur t dietit s discussed with me 
idaptathilit r hone te their par 
t u oT t ust fo five minutes 
ut » tes 1 itt It u have hee 
i} eXpos u know it is 
st impossible t Keep nh uninterested 
son f that length of time 
Our registrati list shows almost 400 
stuurateurs ! ne ecipes \mong 
hose ude this registration are 
( s Restaurant the Harvey Chain. 
a. we. \’s and Y. M. C. Aw’s. Collie: 
ete of food service for Grace 
hodg Hot the Open Door Cafeteria. 
Statler Hotels, Cooley Tea Rooms, the 
Vi g Ine Goodrich Institution Cafe 
teria, Firestone (¢ ifeteria, Cathedral May 
s, 10 sel feeding cafeteria mana 
gers ai " thers The registration 
st of tl ffice of the National Restam 
t Association s ved almost 5000 pe. 
sons directly connects ith restaurants 
tea rooms and food shoppes. Many of thes 
passed ur booth, manvy st pped and lear 
lof t} eereals ! honey combinations 
! ibout 10 per cent of them were ! 
terested the extent of signing up f 
nat \ 
I ugh cheek-up of states ineluded 
u egistration get the following 
( rado, 1; Connecticut, 1; Canada. 15: 
Illinois aD India 17 lowa, 2 Kar 
sas, 2; Kentueky, 1; Maine, 1: Maryland, 
} Massachusetts. Michigan, 11: Mir 
moantea Be 


1; New 
162; 
i, 2; Washington, 
West Virginia, 1 


Jerse 
Pennsvivania 
1) 
first experience at 
exposition I feel 
decidedly benefi 


the contact with 


these 


restaurateurs 


veloped with 


of 


(rumpe rt’s erean 


lesserts 


rest 
il 
thi 


ust 


he or 


ther 


play 
pert 
hoot 


hor 
lone 


these « 


bilities 


aur 


it 


] 
nad 


n 


Oo 


also sampled some of 


rs, Tf 


November, 1 


were the 
s exhibiting. Sx 


offer pi 


contacts 
compan 


unlimited 


Gumpert’s Desserts 


are 


iteurs 


full 


a 


I 


Ss company 


and 


i But 


n 


he lemon pie. 


and 


sua 


But 


disp 


t} 


(rum 


topping 


desserts. 


h for 


V 


t} 


customer of 


mering 


1 desserts a | gelat 


the 


aurant magaz 


vell 


Every 


known to promi 


rest 
p oduets 


mge ads of the 
| beautifully 


Is are 
me al 
these ads, “Those are 


that 


esserts <« 


ivs comments af 
bea 
course, 
eautiful d 
be 


av in the 


In act 
al 


or I] 
b 


they ear 


made f 
Gum pe rt 
the crea 
chocolate 
They 


ved with whip) 


nT 
in ] 


1 
cake, f 
r 


ines. were 


very much het 

ringue 

rt cpresentatives it 

tremendously interested 
rid they 

ind demonstrating their 


Each 


iftives « 


would 


to 


the 


ft tt) 
or gett 


ume Kel 


purpose 


lig 


Spe ( 


honey 


ue or having some 


rs taste the n 


demonstration on ho 


get Gumpert representat 


Sold o7 


using honey 1 
th 


“ vit} elr desserts 


Baked Alaska 


vou have eaten “Bal 
u haven't, vou hy 
u have missed 
ed Alaska has 
von I) 
is I notieed that 


representative 


more tl 
not he 
eringue 
was 
1 “The 


tartlet 


sufficient t 
rhe 


flavor 


elightful. 7 


added 


eleetrie machine is } 


Edison re presentative 
vith thi decided 


i\ and ¢ iting qu 


ased 


] 


day, two of the Gu 








T 
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s of this dessert when topped with hon 

meringue. He promised to use the hon- 
y meringue in his demonstrations and did 
ise the honey meringue we furnished him 
luring the exposition. The restaurateurs 
with 
and if this type of des 


seemed very favorably 
Baked Alaska” 
sert becomes popular it will help to intro 


impre ssed 


luce a new honey service to the restaura 


ir. Won’t you please watch your local 
tea rooms and restaurants, and if they 
serving “Baked Alaska,” have them 


honey meringue? They will thank you 

suggesting this topping to them 
Stewart’s Honey Jelly 

before 


ige where the 


Just going up the steps to the 


many new models in elec 


al appliances and electrical refrigera 


Ss were 0} display, one noticed the fol 
ing sign (a large sign, too, ahout four 
t bv two feet): 
HONEY JELLY 
made of 
STEWART’S CITRUS PECTIN 
na 
PURE STRAINED HONEY 
he attractive little hooth tl is 
ifter row of glass rs of hones yA i] 
Lother fruit jellies made by Mr. Stew 
vith his citrus pectin. Both Mr. Stev 
" his son were in the booth demo 
ting the use of their citrus peet 
th hone and fruit juices ‘making 
vetive ellies fo estaurant servies 
\In Stewart personally told mie ol 


} 
also 


and 


and 


Mr. Mrs. E. R 


exposition on 
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day, that a great interest had been shown 


by the restaurateurs in the honey jelly. 


He cited one case of the manager for a 
large Shriner’s cafeteria who had given 
him a large order for the citrus pectin 
for making honey jelly alone 


Development of Honey Jelly 


Let me tell you just a little about the 
honey jelly and then you will appreciat: 
vhy restaurateurs are so interested in 


f this 
ars Mr. Stewart 


having honey in a combination 


type. For the past two ye 


has been experimenting with the use of 
honey in making jelly with his citrus 
pectin Just about a year ago he mad 


about the 
had the 


conterence. 


Barnard 


jelly he had worked out. I 


special trip to see Dr. 
honey 
privilege 
His 


but he 


of sitting in on the 
that 


entirely too strongly 


honey jelly at time was good, 


was UsSINg an 


flavored honey. He was also using som 
sugar in the formula. The texture did not 
come up to jelly texture requirements 
but Mr. Stewart felt that his formula 


could be improved, and he kept right o 


working with it. He had sent out ques 
tionnaires to restaurateurs and bakers 
and had enough information returned t 
make him feel that these people were 


anxious for a pure honey jelly, something 
having the full depth of fragrance of 
honey flavor and the eating qualities of 
jelly. It is easier to serve a jelly thar 
honey. All restaurateurs will tell you that 
Bakers can use jelly in many of thei 


pieces where not be used 


honey ean 

















The Kellogg Company’s booth where honey demonstrations were given through the courtesy of the 
Kellogg Company. 
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Wax from Old Combs 


Questior About how much wax should be 
btained by rendering 200 brood combs and 225 
hallow extracting combs R. L. Beasley, Mis 

iri 

\nswer.—There is quite a variation in 


the amount of wax obtained in rendering 
id combs, but, as a rule, somewhere 
around 2% pounds ean be obtained from 
ten standard combs. Sometimes the amount 
runs above this, but often it runs below. 
full-depth brood 
should yield about 50 pounds of wax. On 
the same basis, 225 shallow extracting 
mmbs should yield 


ix. Such a vield from old combs can be 


Therefore, 200 combs 


about 33 pounds of 


btained only when a good wax press is 


ised and when proper methods are used 
hn rendering. 
Sealing Jars of Honey 

Qu Wher I put honey into jars 
should = the irfa be covered with melted 
paraffin, then the rew cap put in place, or is 
ver the surface with paraf 
honey will keep Frank 

S. Be Lou ana 
\! r It is not necessary to cover 


the hone with melted paraffin. Simply 
screwing the cap down tight is all that 
is necessary if the honey is well ripened. 
Iloney that is put up in glass jars is usu 
1eated to about 160° F. to make sure 

it all crystals are dissolved. This heat 
ng prevents any fermentation that might 
otherwise take place, and at the same time 
vuses the honey to remain in liquid form 
over a considerable period of time, usually 
several months. 


Heating Honey for Home Use 

Question Should honey be heated before 
canning to prevent fe rmentation or granulation, 
or will it keep without heating!—-Ormond K. 
Simison, Ohio : 

Answer.—Well-ripened extracted honey 
will keep without being heated or treated 
in any other way. It will granulate when 
the weather becomes cold, but it can be 
brought back to the liquid form, as it is 
used, by placing the vessel containing it 
in warm water, being careful not to over- 
heat it. For home use, only enough heat 
should be applied to bring it back to liq- 
uid form. One hundred forty degrees is 
ample for this. Some prefer to use the 
honey in granulated form, in which case 
no treatment of any kind is necessary. 

Wintering Bees in Trenches 

Question Is the plan of burying bees in 
trenches for winter a good one!—Bertsel L 
Peden, Ohio 


Answer.—Burying bees in trenches often 
results in good wintering, but in your le- 


eality you would probably have better re 


sults by wintering them outside, especi 
ly if the hives are well packed. In Michi 
gan, bees have been wintered quite su 
cessfully in trenches dug in a sandy hill- 
side, the trench being deep enough to 
leave a good sized air space above the 
hives, then covered to a considerable 
depth with dry sand. In heavy elay soil, 
the trench would become too damp for 
good wintering. The trench method of 
wintering was used to a considerable ex 
tent a number of years ago, but has b 
almost entirely superseded by packing 1 
bees on their summer stands. 

Reducing Hive to Single Story 


Question Some the colonies that 
ecently come into my care are n two 
hives vhile the packing cases will take 
single-story hive It is now too late and 
cold to take off the upper story. What d« 
rdvise Thomas Campbell, Michigat 

Answer.—lIt will probably be better 
take away the lower story. In many cases 


there is but little honey in the lo 
story, most of it be 


If the 


such cast Ss, it vould 


ng in the upper st 
upper story were taken away 
leave the colony wit! 
out a supply of food. By standing t 
hive on the back end, taking off the bot 
tom-board, then blowing smoke up 
tween the combs, you may be able to dr 
most of the bees up if done on a warn 
day. The lower story can then be take 
away and the hive put back in place on 
the bottom-board. If this plan does not 
work well, you can make a rim to inerease 
the height of the winter packing cases in 
order to make room for the two-story 
hives. 
Wintering in Two Stories 

Question.—Is wintering in two stories bet- 
ter and more practical than wintering in one 
W. R. Suhre, Lllinois 

Answer.—Bees do not necessarily win- 
ter better in two-story hives than in sin- 
gle-story hives, other things being equal. 
The greater strength of colonies which 
often results from wintering 
stories is not brought about by the pres- 
ence of the second story during the winter. 
It is brought about by the larger supply 
of honey usually present when using food- 
chambers. Where there is no late honey 
flow, the additional honey in the upper 
story usually induces the bees to keep up 
brood-rearing during late summer and fall 
so that the colonies are in better condi 
tion for winter than when stores are 


in two 


short. This would not follow in localities 
having a fall honey flow. But it is in the 
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spring when the extra stores are of great- 
est value, to stimulate spring brood rear- 
ing. The presence of the second story well 
filled with honey during these two critical 
brood-rearing periods is the important 
thing in the management of colonies with 
food chambers, Similar results can be ob 
tained in single-story hives by feeding, 
during the late summer 
and fall brood-rearing period when bees 
for the winter 

in the 
during the period when the workers for 
the harvest are be Theoretic 


when necessary, 


‘ being reared, and again 


spring to stimulate brood rearing 


ing reared. 
illy at t, the extra room of a second 





story is a disadvantage during the win 
ter, and, in very cold climates, it may be 
ilvisable to take off the food chamber in 
the fall, store it away in a suitable place 
(luring the winter, then put it back on the 
live in the spring. In most localities with 
n the United States, the extra room ap 
parently does 1 harm if the hives ar 
vell packed. 
Location of Entrance for Winter 

Question Should hives be faced to the north 
r to the south winter!—Frank Vert, Mich 
gan 


Answe! Colonies that are well protect 
ed, both by a windbreak and by doubk 
walled hives, should winter well whe 
faced in either direction if other condi 
favorable. However, most bes 
keepers pre fer to face the hive south o1 
east where the prevailing winds are from 
the west. Facing the hives so that the sun 
can shine on the entrances must afford 





tions are 


some advantage, since the sunshine keeps 


the entrances dry, and winter flights 
should be safer for the bees when the en 
trance is warmed by the sun. 


Tartaric Acid to Prevent Granulation 

Question In the experiments conducted b 
D. M. T. Morland, M. A., of the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, England, it was found that 
the addition of small amounts of tartaric acid 
to sugar syrup does not greatly affect the ir 
version of sugar, that is, changing cane sugat 
sucrose) into levulose and dextrose. It would 
thus appear that beekeepers in this country are 
working under a misapprehension when they 
1dd tartaric acid in small quantities i expect 
to invert the entire lot to prevent crystalliza 
tion after boiling, say, 30 minutes. What are 
your views on this matterf—H. Harley Selwy: 
Ontario. 

Answer.—The amount of tartaric acid 
usually recommended in the preparation 
f syrup for feeding bees is too small to 
bring about much inversion. A much lar- 
ger quantity of acid is necessary to com- 
pletely invert ordinary sugar by this 
method. However, beekeepers have learn 





small amount 
about a teaspoonful of tartaric acid for 
15 to 20 pounds of sugar 


d by experience that a 


often prevents 
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completely the crystallization of the syrup 
in the feeders and in the combs. The im 
portant thing is to prevent crystallization 
within the first day or two after the syrup 
is fed. This can be done by adding a little 
more water in making the syrup, or by a 
slight degree of inversion by adding acid 
and boiling. The bees add a substance: 
called invertase when handling the syruy 
which carries on inversion after the syrup 
s stored in the combs. 

It has been found that, when syrup is 
only about half inverted, it remains liquid 
longer than when inversion is carried 01 
Whe 


there is only a slight inversion, the su 


to either a less or a greater degre: 
crose erystallizes out and when inversio) 


is carried to near completion, dextros 
crystallizes out. When only about half i 
verted, the different sugars seem to bal 
anee each other in such a way as to pre 
Therefore, it is bet 


sufficient inversion at 


vent crystallization. 
ter to have only 
the time of feeding to prevent ecrystalliza 
tion for the first few days. Otherwis« 


version may have been earrik on f 
enough toward spring u the ( 
trose to crystallize out. 

The method of feeding also makes co 


siderable difference in the matter of crys 
tallization. If the syrup is fed while war! 
and in a feeder from which the bees ca 
take it rapidly, it is more liable to ¢ 
lize than if fed cold and in a feeder fron 
which they take it more slowly. 


rysta 


This i 


probably because the bees add more 1 
when taking the rathe 
slowly. Most beekeepers now make syrup 


vertase syrup 
for late feeding by using a little mor 
than one part water to two parts of suga: 
by measure. This extra water usually pr¢ 
vents crystallization during the first fe 
lays, after which there is usually no trou 
ble from crystallization until spring. 

Mr. Morland also found that adding 
tartaric acid to syrup retards inversio! 
by the bees, which may be advantageous 
in preventing inversion of the syrup going 
too far as spring approaches. Inversion by 
acid continues only while heat is being 
applied, while the inversion by the inve: 
tase added by the bees continues afte: 
the syrup is stored in the combs. Thus th: 
acid may prevent granulation before th 
invertase added by the bees has had tim: 
to modify the syrup enough to prevent 
granulation, and at the same time it ap 
parently slows down inversion, after th« 
syrup is stored, enough to prevent th: 
erystallization of dextrose next spring. 
<a 
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(ie ar Bees, Men and Things 


Ps (You may 


find it here) 








but nail 


prote etion 


paint my hives, on 


roofing which gives 


oth summer and winter.”—Newt. Gris 

ld, Crawford County, Il. 

Ou rop oney is moving well be 
iuse there was little honey produced in 
this vicinity and there is not much com 
p tit Tron farmers R. D. Hiatt, 
Franklin Count O} 

Ilo } ! S hette it this 
time of ir tha t ck und [1 ‘ 
S | Ss se g peaches 

. plums ] pr _ Geo. B 
iH Jefferson Count N. ¥ 

I t ! that the is or eve 

be muel gh-grade hor produced, 
ut the s too much inferior honey 

iced = bef | publie.”—Carl W 
S , G ! 1 County, Kans. 

| n eas in this region 

rg nounts f g lIdey 

nie l it seems to be a popula 

lside customers.” 

D. B. Hu ’ortage County, Ohio 
= fy I tempted to ine 
1 | ( ! pser d that a buml 

ibout half loaded ith syrup kicked 

i ill len, th the othe hil 
ding up. Was this pure instinet ra 

fy Robe S. Benson, O 

1 Count \I " 


muel hout | s, I bl my breath into 
the entranes if a hive to see if the bees 
ul con through the winter all right 
The bee that lit on the end of my nos¢ 
taught me all I wanted to know.”—B 
Mead, Bourbon County, Kansas. 

I} vorked with bees in the South 
for eight years, slowly inereasing to 55 
lonies lich I kept in good condition 
th the I | hamber solid with honey 
[ intend to keep increasing them and 


plies south to be put on them.” 
M i¢ kay. New York 


County, 


“This is the worst season I have ex 
perienced 1? California for nearly 61 
ears, not « xcepting the drv vears of 


1894, 1898, 1899 and 1900. So many years 
hard 
make it hard to make a 


of short rainfall are on us and low 


prices for honey 


living and cover the expenses of rent and 


taxes.”—-M. H. Mendl Ventura Coun 


eson, 


¢ Calif 

Those 1 ee] s who harvested honey 
his year ] lu product as fine as 
uld he se he The honey is 


ery light in colo extremely heavy in 


body, and has a mild and very delightful 
flavor. The coml vas exceptional 
lv fine i larg el ge grading U.S 


Allen County, O. 
left 
that 


Crane has 
Siftings 
is appears ‘ ilar or sO many years 
[ have alwavs found it safe to follow his 

chings. H has reached an age very 
d of him, ‘What 
himself dies with him 


What he does for others lives after he is 


few «ac It may ‘ be snl 


I} t si I s llo db 
i hot f es ! e col 
sun t 1 ! ! gathered. This 
mad t ecess from 10 te U0 
pounds of syruy colony. Clover is 
lookir vell, 1 s getting serious 
| rhe hives a ed th younz 
bees. Tl sali has been extra 
good a he sn is last 


season.’ 


Wilson, Or s County Vt. 


colony of 


s us ft t s of the World 
Wa pla g p | mney for th 
family in a less expensive way. All of us 
mn the family a great honey eaters. T« 
lav. his 600 eol es give us not only 
honey but daily bread, too. When he 
bought his first colony he also bought an 
English gramma n order to be able to 
study American methods of beekeeping.” 

Constantino Ambrosoli, Como, Italy. 

“One grocet formed me that he was 

ell supplied th honey, but I found 
that he had on hand three glass jars con 


taining one pound each. I managed to in 


terest him in the ni comb honey in glass 
which I had. He looked at it 
as though he had before, 
vould have to be eut 


front 


cases 
never 


seen any 


but remarked that it 


out of the boxes and melted up before it 
could be used. I brought the case of eomb 
hone back home with me and we are 
now eating it whole and raw.”—J. L 


Roberts, Platte County, 


Mo. 
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Just News 
Editors 


we 








The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held in 
the Senate Chamber of the state capitol 


at Madison on December 4 and 5. 


The 
saker 
Fischer of the 
entitled, 


Inere ase 


October issue of The Progressive 
contains an by Malitta D. 
American Honey Institute 
“Honey Specialties for Children 


article 


Autumn Sales.” 


Armour & Company’s Research Bulletin 
for September, 1930, features 


for pies sweetened with honey. Copies of 


recipes 


this bulletin can no doubt be obtained 
from Armour & Company, Chicago, Il. 
The Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 


will hold its annual meeting at the Jeffer- 
Hotel, November 6 


being obtain 


and 7. 


son Davis 


Plans are made to some of 
the best speakers in the industry for this 


meeting. 


\s mentioned in the last issue, the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association hold its an 
nual meeting at Shenandoah on November 


12 and the Mid 


will 


13 in eonjunetion with 


West Horticultural Exposition, which is 
to be held November 11 to 16. 
\ fine write-up on bees, beekeeping and 


ars in the St. Louis Globe Dem 
The ar 
the 
story of the be ekeeping activites of John 
Nebel & Son. It is 


to arouse 


honey apps 
Sunday, September 14 


oerat for 


ticle bv words and gives 


pictures 
written In a manner 


food. 


interest in honey as a 


California State 
will hold its annual meeting at 
November 18 to 20. The Oregon 
Beekeepers’ Association will hold its an 
Portland on 
Montana Beekeepers’ As- 


The 


ciation 


Beekeep« rs’ Asso 
Chieo o1 
nual meeting at November 
21 and 22. The 
sociation will hold its annual meeting on 


November 28 and 29 at Billings. 


The innual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League will be held at 


roronto, 


eording to 


Ontario, February 9 to 12. Ae 


present American 


| plans, the 


Honey Institute and the Bee Industries 
Association will hold their meetings on 
Monday, February 9, and the Apiary In 


spectors of America will meet in conjune 
tion with the League program of Febru 
ary 10 to 12. An 


one of 


elaborate honey exhibit 


is planned as the features of this 


meeting. 





As noted elsewhere in this journal, the 
that listened to a 
talk on honey will be the radio listeners 
who hear the talk by Betty Crocker on 
November 7 over the National Broadcast- 
ing Chain. The talk will be given at 10:30 


audience ever 


largest 


a. m., Eastern Standard Time, 9:30 a. m., 
Central Standard Time, and again 9:30 
a. m., Pacifie Standard Time. 


The Apiary Inspectors of America have 
begun the publication of a mimeographed 
news letter, Vol. I, No. 1, being dated Sep 
1930. This for 


change of ideas among inspectors has for 


tember, medium the ex 


its object greater uniformity in the in 
spection service in the various states and 
greater co-ordination of effort in prevent- 
ing the spread of American foul brood. 


The Seetion of Api ulture of the Amer 


ican Association of Economie Entomolo- 
gists is arranging a program for that see 
the 
Economie Entomologists dur 
week in Cleveland, Ohio. Some 
the 
gists who are interested in beekeeping ex 
nect to visit Gleanings in Bee Culture and 
the plant of The A. I. 


tion of the meeting of American As 
sociation of 
ing holiday 
meeting, entomolo 


time during the 


Root Company. 


out for the 
honey exhibit the world has ever 
seen, at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. 
from all 
pyramid 
that 
it will pass through the honey, thus giv 
brilliant to the exhibit. 
It is proposed to exhibit one of the orig 
inal Langstroth hives made and used by 
Langstroth 


being worked 


Plans are 
vreatest 
It is proposed to have 
the 


strong light 


honey 


parts of world massed in 


form with 


so arranged 


ing a appearance 


himself. 


The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association 
hold its annual the 
Auditorium at the Agricultural College, 
University Farm, St. Paul, on November 
20 and 21. The problems of production 
and marketing will be discussed by prom 


will convention in 


inent Minnesota beekeepers and by a num 
ber of out-of-state Just preceding 
the annual meeting of the state associa- 


men, 


tion, a short course in beekeeping will be 
the Agricultural College on No 
vember 17, 18 and 19. Complete informa 
tion regarding this short course may be 
had by Dr. M. C. 
University Farm, St. Paul. 


given by 


writing to Tanquary, 





I ndvertisers and ivert me s will t idmitted tl 
r t ‘ red from new adverti tk to u ta te 7 nts per 1 
ertion. Cépy be the 15th of month preceding 
duuonngnannuiauaanuuuiNN WHUuennenennaayannnsntagiautscengn 1 ' 
HONEY FOR SALE FINE white extracted honey, also ambe 
sessnnenenennse 00s arennncenernnate ‘ \lice Burrows, Oran, N. Y 
We d iarantee the reliability of I BASSWOOD-.CLOVER comb honey, 4 grads 
seller alth zh we require strict reference W. L. Spink, Varysburg, N. Y. 


from them 
tising Conditions 


STURDEVANT clove 


CLOVER extracted. I W. Lesser. Fayette Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven. I: 
; N. Y 


FOR 


Lewi 


WHI 


SALE- 


Klaty, ( 


TE clover ce 


responsible 





F 


irso 


rom Our Guarantee and Adver 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 





CARLOAD of 





Burghardt, Grand Island, Nebr. 


r honey, St. Pau 





LIGHT amber honey, 6% 


STEWART’S honey. Sample 
nest quality clover honey Heary Stewart, Prophetstows 
nville, Mich FOR SALE De is table 
mb, fancy and No. 1 whit P._W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 1 
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columns, Ref 


cheay J 


+. Shermar Edgertor W WRITE for wholesale prices or qual ty |} 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M ey. Jessup Honey Farms, Carmel, Ind 
Cousineau, Moorhead, Minr WHITE comb « er honey i 1 
CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. D tions, $3.85. Marsa : Cadams, N 
Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, O} NORTHERN pherry 1 whit 
CHOICE clover hon n 5-lb. pails, 60-11 $10.80 per 120-1) ise. Grant Watts, B 
ns. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y City a a 
CHOICE white clover extracted honey. at Sie ee entenetes hewey J 
1antity. Jay Cowing. Jenison. Micl new 60-pound car ur } R 
- Tracy, Minnesota 
FOR SALE—White extracted honey in case — ——e " 
- earlots. Roy Littlefield, Exira, Iowa YEW crop of clover } a 
the cass car | Wa 
FOR SALE—Clover-basswood hone n ¢ Rink, Port Hoy M 
J. W. Grady, Orchard Park, N. Y¥ 
: CLOVER hon 
19 \ ROP finest white clover extracted Satisfaction guaranteed. Ca , 
Write Stoller Apiarie Latty, Ohi« Tt. StahIman. G Hill, Ob 
IN} er } f b ans or £ FOR SALE W hite ver hone 9c per 
’ Se Hone Farm, La Grang Ind n 60-l} . 16 } 27 ra) 
WHIT! ted Writ ! J H. Hoehn, 0 Ol 
price 1 sar Ka H ( Ka i FOR SALI A-1 imond r er 
lowa rcted hor t I $9 I N 1 
HONEY—New York State extracted wh nds. V vi M la 
clover. ¢ } an. &F yr ¢ Burt far ta FOR SALI ( i 1 hor f 
2 r 9¢ It t it, & ilso 
CHOIC! hite ex 1 é } Vv le B 1 head N. Y 
two to the I i} Da FOR SALE—Michigar 
Mick ey, in new cans and ‘ Samp! 15« 
HONEY Clo er-basswood, buch E. Glover, Kalan », Mich., R. R. 6 
vheat 60 " Henr W in Romulu FOR SALI Clover honey, one case 1 
N y } $12.00 5 i $56.00 1 ca $1 
HONEY FOR SALE, any kind. any auantit Fred. Leininger & Son, Delpl or 
rh Johr G. Paton ¢ 217 Broadwa N FOR SALI Ne I er ba od} 
York City ey n ne car a ] 9¢ ton, 8 “Mec I 
OHIO'S ‘ extracted white clover honey C. Keet, 1003 Ler St., Watert n, N. ¥ 
Price r juest. Sampls 15¢. Geo. Morrisor FINEST . ar.) ood « act 
( rda Oh , 
yney, packed \ s and Write f 
FOR SALE—Extra choice hite clover hor ample and pr Gelser Br Daltor 
ase or carload. Also mber. David Ri . 
ng ' r Mich avid Rus FOR SALI V1) er coml 114,x4 
tior und extracted 60-11 ’ A 
FOR SALI wt er hone 60 buck } t 1 It 1 ( Holn G I 
ar y e finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. } 
Me Tiffin. O} FOR SALE Re buckwheat |} ey n 1 
ra ’ , , 60s R¢ Fron the buckwheat belt f WN 
v SH ew crop of fine Mict , oN 
HOWDY'S HONEY——New crop of fine Mic York. Woodward Apiaries, Clarksville, N 
uy ver honey Case or carload. Howard Pot 
Jr.. Ithaca. Mich FOR SALE—Finest qual xtra vi 
HONEY FOR SALE All grade any quar sweet clover alfalfa | a or ur i 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc.. 26 Sample, 10 cents. C. M. Hur Blackfoot ! 
treenw St.. Ne Tork C 
( } wv York t HEAVY bodied uter-white sweet c¢ 
FOR SALE—Thr hite and light an hone n case or carlots. Sample, 1 c 
. f } 10-1) i » tis Write f Engle, 1610 4th A South, Fargo, N hD 
T) && Sons. Har ton, Ill \ 








a 
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DELICIOUS honey, light sweet clover or 
the heartsease, 10c per Ib. in 60-lb. cans; 10- 
Ib. _ pails, $1.50. Arthur Thayer, Superior, Neb 

n new 60 
o buckwheat in 
Gabi Romulus, 


NEW crop clover-basswood hones 
cans and 5 


60-lb 


»-lb. pails; als 


kegs and 


OUR fifty-second annual honey crop now 
ready. A case or a car of Michigan clover ex 
N 


tracted honey in new 60’ J Harris, St 
Louis, Mich 

WRAPPED c omb hon ey, white $4 50; buck 
vheat, $3.75; 24 boxes. Ask for prices on buck- 


wheat n kegs or 60-Ib. 
Interlaken, N. Y 


tins. Albert Borning, 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend in new cans 
s. Carlots or less, also buckwheat hon 
egs and cans 3. B 





Sample on request. B 
Groton, N. Y. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN raspberry-blend 


honey; in 5-lb. pails, $7.20 per dozen, and 
ight amber at $6.00. Sample, 15« Lewis A 
McIntire 3oyne City, Mich 


BETTER honey for less money. New cans 
ind cases. Sample, 10c. Prices on request. Im 
mediate hipment Satisfactior guaranteed 
Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 

FOR SALE A-No. 1 white clover ba wood 
ylend extracted honey, 120 Ibs. per case. State 
juantity anted and I will quote price. Leonard 
S. Grigg 711 Avon St Flint, Mich 


Cc LOV ER honey, No. 1 comb, $4.50 No. 2 
t 









$ ) per case GI ass-front, wood or fiber cases 
x or € ah case carrier Clover extracted, 9% 
60-Ib. ear H G Quirir Bel levue, Ohio 

WHITE extracted clover bi as 0d honey in 
new cans. Buckwheat in new cans and kegs 
rine quality earload or less Sample n re 
juest. Roger C. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y 

FOR SALI Fancy and No. 1 white comb 

ney, $4.50 per case peg gh h to the 
rder. Also No. 2 white and No. 2 iunk, lowest 
rice. Write N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

tASPBI RRY HONEY In new 60-Ib. car 

mr ite In 10-Ilb. cans yy mail or ex 
re postpaid, for $2.50 a can. Sample by; 
mail, 20¢e. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City 
Mich 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 


ITONEY so section honey. nice white stock 





ecure packed available for shipment n¢ 
Color. Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
Y Col 
FOR SALE—Good grade buckwheat comb 
oney will average 22 Ibs. to case of 24 sec- 
tions $3.50 per case, f. o. b. here Special 
t on large orders. Edgar Williams, Pier- 
nt, Ohi 
FOR SALE—vVery fine grade of clover and 


d blend honey also buckwheat and 
d blend, put up in 60-Ib. cans. two to 
the ense Write for prices. Geo. M. Sowarby, 


Cato, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE grade of clover and 
vasswood blend honey also buckwheat and 
roldenrod blend, put up in 60-Ib. cans, two to 
the ea Write for prices. Leroy R. Bradle 
Meridiar N. ¥ 





NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
vy, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
ize package Five-pound pails our specialty 
\. IT. Root Co. of Syracuse, 124 Williams St 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 

COMB and extracted honey chunk honey, 
itinetel anne ta 36 cn of te 2 5, 10 


und 60-Ib. tin Livest labels in U. S. or plain 
Special combination sales case free with $25.00 
ind $50.00 orders Write for free samples, 


showing our 
Madison, Ohio, 


‘rices and illustrated circular 


packages. Griswold Honey Co 
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FOR SALE—New crop, raspberry and bass 
wood blend honey in new 60-lb. cans, heavy 
body and a very fine grade, $10.00 per case 
of 2—60-lb. cans. Earl L. Baker, Lake City, 


Mich 

OUR new crop of clover, buckwheat and 
goldenrod extracted honey is ready for sale 
Also have a few hundred cases of buckwheat 
and very fine goldenrod comb. H. E. Crowther, 
Jefferson, Ohio. 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend. also straight 
buckwheat, and some mild buckwheat, that is 
blended with sweet clover. All of superior qual- 
ity, packed in 60-lb. cans. Earl Rulison, R. D 
1, Amsterdam, N. Y 


LET me quote you on your requirements on 
our thick, delicious white ‘‘Clover Basswood’’ 
extracted honey you and your customers will 
enjoy. Price right. Sample, 10c¢ Oscar H. 
Schmidt, Rt. 5, Bay Oity, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Well ripened white 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 


HONE Y—wWe sell the best. Comb in carriers 
of eight cases each—extracted, basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices. 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill 

WE are now shipping new crop clover ex 
tracted honey. New cans with 2%-inch screw 
eal Of course, it's ‘Townsend Quality.’’ Say 
how much you can use and we will be pleased 
to quote you our best price. E. D. Townsend & 


sweet clo 


Sor Northstar, Michigan 

FANCY white comb, $4.50 cass No. 1 white 
$4./ No. 2 white, amber, or buckwheat, $3.50 
1930 crop. Have some 1929 crop at 50¢ per 
ease le whic ae s in gor ondition. Clover 
extracted, 8U%ec ivedik Be, in 60-lb. car 
( B. Howard i N.Y 


Jyennnnrneevvenenevnngenannnngneeenenencyoecqqernurnornyqenenaneenesgngnnneeeyeeeeervecnyernrsvnrrenenacennequenyt 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS + ge NOTE All our hor 
producing friends uuld take note of the 
following from the red and Advertis 
¢ Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
We will not guarantee any hon buyer's 


finar ul responsibility and advise all heekeey 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. term 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
hed his eredit with the 
HONEY WANTED—Will exchange package 
bees for white honey or will pay cast A.W 
Natior Texas 


TANTED—Clover honey 


seller.’’ 


Donna 


in any quantity, ex 


tracted. Send sample gon lowest cash price 
I M Babcock, Fredo N : 
HONEY WANTED—White clover and bucl 
wheat extracted. Submit sample and price. Ro 
F. Wixson. Dundee, New York 


several hundred pounds of country 
Quote price. freight pre 
Middletown, O 


WE need 
run beeswax at once 
paid. Rev. Coddington, West 


WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan 
titx shipping point, and price. Mail sample 
Hamilton Wallace & 3rvant T.os Angeles 


Calif 

WANTED A ear or les 
honey, in 60-Tb. ean Mail 
lowest cash price for same. J. S 
mingham, Mich 


quantity of white 
sample and quote 
Bulkley, Bir 


W ANTED Shipments of old combs and cay 
Pp for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
ar ‘a trade prices. charging but 5e a pound for 
vax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Ce Pearl 
ind Walnut Sts Cincinnati, Ohio 


WANTED—Melezitose honey. A type of hor 
rnthered by the bees from an exudation 
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i} Douglas fir tree which crystal 
zes in the comb within a few days after stor 
we. For further particulars, write Digestiv 
Ferment Company 920 Henry St Detroit 
lich 

FOR SALE 

MAKI jueer ntroduction SURE Or 

SAFIN cage | mail, 2 five for $1. \ 


i htown, Conn 
FOR SALI Lewis-Markle 
xtract ! 1 condit 
frame 


4-frame power 
baskets adjust 





7 1 depth Special price (for < 
lays or $4 W. C. Long, Millville, Pa 
BEST qualit hee plies, attractive price 
mpt hipmer Illustrated catalog upon re 
t. We ta eswax in trade for bee , 
Tr} ( ido Hone Producer 4 
Deny Cole 


FOR SALI ” Fine 


izes v 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


rAl. EYELETS in your fran ll stoy 
WIRE SAG which responsible for mo 
SAGGED COMBS METAT EYELETS pe 
f Hand tool for nserting eyé 
ge jc per 1000. Superior Hone ( 


EXCHANGE 


! Beehber Vestbrook. Conr 


FOR EXCHANGE 
E. W. P 


eirce 


Good used car Cash 
‘o., Zanesville, Ohio 


WILL EXCHANGE package bee nucleus or 
it reduced prices for frame and four 


latior Crenshaw Cor Rutledge 


. 
VHOLI nie f S f adver 1 for 
Lié ’ the ‘ coliumyr must f ther be cua ar 
i fron l 1 f gu 
1 V ditic f th hee nd } 
} f n ! l tated 
] ! ( } ’ factor 
} ivertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
iE Ith from some authorized bee in 
at tin f sale 
FOR SALI Rg Italian bees, guar 
| I ! 1 | 
SCIENTIFICALLY bred Italia q ’ 


hout the ear. HONEYVILI 
APIARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif 
1931. Special price te 


BEES for 
ng 5 package or more The 
langham Apiaries C« Mangham, La 
TWIN-DEL OUALITY QUEENS 
ALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
ervice. W. G. Lauver, Middle 


FOR SALI 

i ROOT Qt 

LIES. Prompt 
Pa 

HOLLOPETER'S nerthern bred. hard pr 

f Tt ' ens. Uentested. one 


a4 ter. $8.00: 20 


FOR SALI A modern queen-rearing outfit 

he heart of Alabama queen-rearing er 
tior es of bes guaranteed free from 
disea ’ of land, good house. For par 


slars write M.. Honoraville. Ale 


| 
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PACKAGE BEES For April and May de 


livery. Write for price, guarantees, ete. The 
Crowville Apiaries, Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La 
MAKING arrangements to fill large order 
for be next season at interesting price Pat 
t lars ready soon. Car ipply the new Fed 
eral Standard bee-shipping cage or an 
ther. Dr. Stiles, P. O. Box 422, Houston, Tex 
FOR SALE—Thirty colonies of fine Italiar 
bee n ten-frame hives, well painted, meta 
roof cover guaranteed free from disease, never 
had foul brood in my yard. Price, $7.00 per 
colony will ineluds full-depth extracting 
super with combs; bees may be inspected. Pre 
fer to sell all te ne party. Discount given. G 
\. Barbisch, Rt. 1, La Crescent, Minn. 
meen TTT " 
BEES WANTED 
TWO bee n hern package b v 
buy large he tfit in midwestern cle 
1 G ining Box 71 Medina, Ohio 


REAL ESTATE 


GOOD forty near Duluth, Minn 
cash or trade for honey. Priced reaso 
Harr C. Kirk Arn 


ediate possessior 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—Permanent position by ex 


James Dobson. 48 Melre A ve 
burgh, Pa 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


irried couple not 


OPPORTUNITY for nm 
fraid of d work, with good reference, wil 
farm and outfit, for support 


Alf Potvin Co} hester Que 





TREES AND SHRUBBERY 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS A Home Made C 
busine of vour n, from your home, for 
nd womer ’ y Steady work. Big 
rofit Demand easons. Delicious flave 
cause people ¢ here to crave candy 
rets f th fa nating business shown 
uce f retired manufacturer. Few doll 
tart . Wr for free illustrated boo 





Capitol Candy School, Dept. H-2276, Washing 


TOLD BY THE JAY 


( 1ed from page 710 


Lo! and behold! not a 


ly tipped it back, 


single hee was there. One little piece of 
comb about one inch long and half a 
inch wide was all that was left to show 
that any bees had ever heen there. 


“Well, 


SavSs ’enry 


that don’t 
‘Them hally bees must hav 

after I left And jus 
I earried that big box ’alf 


now, if beat me 


vaeated soo ’em 


fawneyv ‘ow 
with narv a be 


mile at harms 


in hit!” 


length 
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LAST OF THE OLD GUARD 
Continued from page 709.) 

“Siftings.” 


1ent, He had a happy way of 


elling of the new trick and then giving 
t his own personal endorsement that 
1eant much to the reader of this jour 
al. 

Contagious Optimism Helped Others 

We shall miss J. E. Crane and his 
Siftings.” Both in the man and in his 
ritings that reflected his inner self, 
there was a kindly, helpful tone of opti 
ism that was always a boost. One felt 
spired to be not only a better beekeeper 
ut also a better man or woman. 

It was Mr. Crane and Dr. Miller who 


elped A. I. 
his journal to make the 


Root in his lay sermons in 


name of Jesus 


the model and guide to so many thou 


inds. Letters still come in testifying to 

the devotion of these three men to some 
ling higher than worldly goods—“The 
Roek that is Higher than I.” 


Speaking of the “Rock,” I well remem 
Miller sat 
gan in our home 
erful 
Higher 


ber when Dr. down to the or 
and sang, with that won 
“The Rock That is 
Than I.” His very soul breathed 
the melody. He believed in it as did Mr. 
“Noviee.” It was real to them 
myth. The right 
ow needs just such men with a real faith 
that shines out of the self. 


voice of his, 


Crane and 


nd not a whole world 


inner 









z aa “ROOFS 
Greatest Nolues-Lowest Prices 
Roof your house or barn with 


DURABL ~ Metal Roofing, and 
t 


it’s roofed for ¢ i ire - proof 
ing, lightning-proof, wind and v 
Pure steel, painted or galvanized ards 
famous rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel 


BEAUTIFU Styles for every purpose 


and effect. Shingles (in 
dividual, cluster, Spanish tile Sheets (plain 
or corrugated, v- crimped or standing -seam 
ECONOMICA We roll our steel, make 
our roofs and sell di 
rect to you at amazingly low factory prices 
Thousands of farmers have 
found Edwards Meta! Roofing 

























the permanent solution to the We Pay 
roofing problem. You will too. 
Write for free samples, prices the Freight 





and Roofiny Book No. 188, 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
933-983 butler St. Cincinnati, Ohto 
8K 








ATENTS 6¢\ Practice in Pat-Off.& Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlan Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





FOOD DEPARTMEN Tt 


Continued fre m pag i2 
Now Mr. Stewart has the } on pel 
fected and there is a vast difference in 


the jelly which I sampled at the 


ant Exposition and the one 


Restaur- 
sampled a 
texture 


year ago. The is splendid—quiv 


ery and yet firm enough to portion out. 


The honey flavor is there, and the for 
mula shows all honey and no sugar. You 
have to taste it to really know what a 


splendid honey jelly it is. Mr. Stewart 
will be glad to work with you in helping 
you introduce it to your local restaura 
Just write to E. W. Stewart Com 
Citrus Pectin Products, Chicago, Il. 
Restaurant Publications 
Practically restaurant journal 01 
magazine was represented at this exposi 
tion. Publication to be 
mixed in and out among the 
hibits. The 


many 


teurs. 
pany, 
every 
hooths were found 
other ex 
editors of 
Kellogg booth 


assistant 
at the 


honey 


editors or 
ealled 
and sampled the 


of these 


demon 


groods 
good 


strated. Each expressed a great deal of 
interest in the inelusion of such honey 
items in restaurant, hotel, and tea room 


food One 


( opy 


service. editor asked for exclu 
Another 
three 


giving cost figures and suggestions 


Sive honey with lecipes. 


asked for a series of two o1 honey 
stories, 
on how the increase his 
patronage through the use of health foods 
like Another asked for 
cipes for school cafeterias. 
An Ample Office Staff Needed 
You had a brief 


many places honey was 


restaurateur can 


honey. honey re 


have just story of the 
before 
you 
these 


American 


brought 


the restaurateurs. Everyone of can 
leads 
Honey 


But it 


increase your honey profits if 
ean be followed up. The 
Institute wants to follow them up. 


offic: 


assistants 


takes help 
to develop all the 


Continued on page 738 


ste nographe rs, clerks 


and special 


Vette ee ee tt 44 ¢ ¢ 4 4 €€¢ £4 4 4 tH € 


Get Running’s Bees 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


PACKAGES and NUCLEI 


y 

¥ 

¥ 

Y 

¥ 

Y 

} The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 
gan Apiarie where WE produce honey 

by the carload. 
ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
+> 


Service guaranteed 
ey-getting and 


RIGHT. Let 


9 

a 

» 

» 

+ 

4 

& 

» 

4 

> 

& 

> 

d 

PS 

Stock bred for hon a 
gentleness PRICES A 
us name you prices on any A 
quantity » 
A 

> 

A 

rf 

A 

4 


Address until January 1 
DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 
After Jan. 1, Sumterville, Ala. 
PIII PPP PPPPOOO’ 
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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


If you like good 


CONTAINERS 


We lave them. 
Friction-top cans and pails. 


Five-gallon square cans. 
Round and paneled glass jars. 
Wooden glass-front cases. 
Corrugated shipping cases. 
Regular and window cartons. 
Cellophane honey wrappers. 


Write for our container price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEE CULTURE 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 737.) 

copy these people want. Take the editors’ 
requests alone. More recipe experimental 
work needs to be done. These people want 
quantitative formulas—recipes based on 
service to 50 and 100. They want actual 
and whatever we send them 
must be absolutely correct. We have a 
few good quantitative recipes, but they 
exclusive and while it will not 
be hard to find exelusive and original 
honey combinations for them, we must get 
away from the office and into the kitch 
en long enough to work them out. 


November, 193 


cost figures, 


are not 


All of which simply means that, if 
honey is going to get where it belongs 
beekeepers must support the Institute. 
American Honey Institute has been get 
ting along nicely on funds provided by 
bee-supply manufacturers, allied contain 
er manufacturers (both tin and glass) and 
a few state associations and individual 
bottlers, but like all good enterprises it 
is growing. Demands for its service ar¢ 
increasing rapidly—indeed, very rapidly! 
Yet beekeepers have not seen to it that 
the staff is proportionately increased 
This is ealled to your attention because 
it is your problem. 








£. B. SPITZER, Pres. 


E.R. ROOT, Vice Pres 


HH. E. AYLARD, Cashier 





ALL TIMES 
HONEY BEE 


{3 via 
OF THE 





plac es - 


—ALL PLACES 
You command our service at all times and all 


- THROUGH THE MAILS. 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK COMPAN 








DIS Al Tal TS at FLO FR Ral Fat Fa lFTSc(L0 Tl Fal Fayr—0 


GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE - BUYING 


For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

Our Guarantee 

All goods purchased may be returned if un 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we 
give special service to those located in the 
East—New York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 


Se oh oe ee ee 


Bee - SUPPLIES 





W. T. Palconer Mfg. Oo., Falconer, N. Y. / 
Gentlemen: / 
/ 


Without obligation on my part, please 


quote prices. I have............ swarms. 
pevccccese . Perr 

BED oc cccccecess Br. Fdn 
peuseosees Prames .......Super Pdn 

ED once ceceunncaneness 
6064644646046 RO CORR RES eCARROSES 
PE 0.0600neuseneeennesoeeunneues 
Is tice nai n-th Gah 0 





OIE TSE SSIS SSE T SE FS EFS FS fF at FS TS 0 
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. ’ 
Aeppler Display 'O Wrappers 
: a — 
The Modern Merchant Believes 


in the Open Display of Goods. 
Have Every Section a* Display 




















.. ~ 
Case. 
Pack comb honey in corrugated cases and 
ive money. In comparative DRUM TESTS, Wrap Comb Honey and Keep 
the wooden case and honey was completely dam It Clean! 
aged in ONE drop, whereas, honey packed in ‘ . 
Corrugated Cases after TWELVE , Mh showed DISPLAY’O wrappers are the only mechani 
less damage to both case and honey! cal wrappers on the market; require sealing on 


no nailing of cases! Wrap one end only. Automatic machines have done 

three-fourths of the work for you! A thing of 

beauty, practical and economical. Can be hand 

rapped three times as fast as flat wrapper. 
PRICES Fo ag 

- or quantity work, use our machine. The cello- 

F 4x17, u260. eos.a0" ys phane used in Display’O wrappers is 50 per 

or Aris ..--98- . . cent HEAVIER than the cellophane in competi- 


Cut labor costs; 
omb honey and pack in Aeppler cases at no 
greater cost than wooden cases. 


Por 4%xl¥% .... 2.50 24.00 110.00 - a, i “ : 

For 4x8xi% |... 2.60 2400 110.00 pT. ——— is a requirement of a 
On all orders of fifty cases or more, freight PRICES 

harges PREPAID to any point in the U. 8S. Per 100. Per 500 Per 1000. 

ind Manitoba and Ontario, Canada. Sample case For 44%4x1% ....$1.10 $4.95 9.80 
ent prepaid for 60c to any address in the U. S. For 44%4xl1¥% .... 1.20 5.40 ste 

ind Canada Por 4x5x1% .... 1.20 5.40 10.70 
Gummed tape for sealing cases, 3%-lb. roll All transportation charges PREPAID to any 

2% inches wide, 80c prepaid to any address. address in the U. S. and Canada. Sample wrap- 
AEPPLER CASES are the most practical, per sent prepaid to any address for 5c. Wrap 

most economical, and most illustrative comb comb honey and pack in Corrugated Case at no 

honey containers on the market. greater cost! 


COMB HONEY PACKAGING MACHINE 


Wrapping Capacity of this Machine—a Case of 24 Sections in 4 to 7 minutes. This time includes 
the sealing of one end of each wrapper. Shipped completely assembled and tested. Manufactured 
to last a lifetime. Price $8.75, prepaid to any address in the U. S. and Canada 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


(SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS) 


WE THANK YOU 


We take this manner of thanking you as one of our customers for the business you 




















have given us this year and assure you your order, whether large or small, was appreciated 


and we hope you gained by the purchase. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 193! 


Now that the season of 1930, with all its joys and disappointments, is behind us, let 
us plan how we may avoid the mistakes of this season, and how, by greater determination, 
skill and vigilance, make 1931 the greatest year of our lives, and put Beekeeping on the 
high plane to which it is entitled. 

If package bees and queens will help you to accomplish your goal in honey production, 
write us what your successes or failures have been; what you consider the cause of your 
failure of either queens or packages and what price you think a two-pound package of 
bees should sell for, to be in line with the present low price of honey. 

While we all have the time, let’s get together to solve our troubles and see if we can't 
make your queen and package bee purchases mean more profit to you. We are here bending 
every effort to produce for you the best of both that can be had. We want to know of your 
failures, and help you make them successes 


THE STOVER APIARIES, TIBBEE STATION, MISS. 
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